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P R E F A 6 


R. HE NRY SCOUGAL, the worthy author of 
the following book, was born about the cad of 
June, in the year 1650. 


His Father, Mr. Pariet Scougal, was ſometime 
2X Miniſter at Salton, and afterward Biſhop of Aberdeen; in 
| S which See he ſat above twenty years from the Reſtoration. 
* He was married to Margaret Memſi, daughter to a 
Gentleman in F/; by whom he had three ſons and two 

4 daughters. John Scougal, the eldeſt ſon, became Com- 
E miſſary of Aberdeen. Our author was the ſecond, The 
youngeſt ſon, James, upon his eldeſt brother's death, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Commiſſariot; which poſt he ſold to 
Mr. Robert Paterſon, father to the late Commiſſary of 
Aberdeen. He then went to Edinburgh; where he was 
made one of the Senators of the College of Juſtice, by the 
title of Lord Whitelill. Katherine Scougal, the elder 
daughter, married Alexander Scrogie Biſhop of Argyle ; 
and Jean the younger, became ſpouſe to Mr, Patrick 
Sibbald, one of the Miniſters of Aberdeen, 


Bur to return to our author, From his childhood he 
made uncommon progreſs. in divine as well as human 
learning. At the age of fifteen he went to the univerſity 3 
where he finiſhed his courſes in four years time. And 
ſcarce had he ceaſed to be a pupil, when he became a - 
Profeſſor. Having adorned this character four years, the 
tore immediate ſervice of God in his church required him 
o enter into holy orders; and he was ſoon after ſe tiled 
( 2 at 
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at Auchterl:ſi, a ſmall village about twenty miles from 
Aberdeen, Here he had preached the goſpel but the 
ſpace of one year when he was recalled to Aberdeen, and 
promoted to the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in the King's 
College there, though yet no more than four and twenty. 
This important function he diſcharged with the greateſt 
honour, till about his twenty ſeventh year, that he fell 
into a conſumption, which waſted him by ſlow degrees, 


and at laſt put an end to his valuable life, on the 13th of i 


June 1678, before he had compleated the twenty eight | 
year of his age. He was buried in the King's College | 
church Old Aberdeen, and the following inſcription was 
put upon his tomb-ſtone. 


ep Memoriæ Sacrum. 
HE NRIC US SCOUGAL 
' Reverendi in Chriſto Patris Patricii 
Epiſcopi Aberdonenſis filius ; 
Philoſophiæ in hac Acapemia Rola, 
Der nee totidemque annis | 
Ibidem Theologiæ Proſeſſor: 
Eccleſiæ in Auchterleſs, uno anno interſtite, Paſtor, 
Multa in tam breviſſimo curriculo 
Didicit, præſtitit, docuit. | 
Cceli avidus, & cœlo maturus, 
| Obiit Anno Dom. MDCLXXVIIKL 
Atatis ſuæ x x v111, 
Et hic exuyias mortalitatis poſuit. 
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The PRE F A CE. v 
For a more particular account of our author's life and 


= haracter we refer the reader to the ſermon preached at 
© dis funeral by Dr. George Gairden, which was ficlt pub- 
nd liſhed, from an authentick manuſcript, by the Rev. Mr. 
4 xckburn, ſometime Miniſter of St. Paul's at Aberdeen. 
y. 3 | 
eſt This ſmall treatiſe was firſt publiſhed about the year 
ell 1677, in our author's lifetime, by the Reverend Dr. 
es, Burnet, afterward Biſhop of Sarum, who introduced it 
of into the world with the following account. It was 
ht . written by a pious and learned countryman of mine, for 
ge the private uſe of a noble friend of the author's, without 
as the leaſt deſign of making it more publick. Others 
* ſeeing it, were much taken, both with the excellent 
* purpoſes it contained, and the great clearneſs and plea- 
* ſantneſs of the ſtyle; the natural method, and the ſhort» 
* neſs of it; and deſired it might be made a more publick 
% good. And knowing ſome intereſt 1 had with the 
* author, it was referred to me, whether it ſhould lie in a 
«+ private cloſet, or be let go abroad. I was not long in 
„ ſulpenſe, having read it over; and knowing that the 
author had written out nothing here, but what he him- 
„ ſelf did well feel and know: and therefore, it being a 
* tranſcript of thoſe divine impreſſions that are upon his 
; * own heart, I hope the native and unforced genuinnefs - 
r. 


* of it will both delight and cdify the reader.“ 


Tus Reverend Dr. Gatrden, in our author's funeral. 

+ Whcrinon, ſpeaks much to the fame effect. Sure whoever 
* conſiders the importance of the matter of that book, the 
clear repreſentation of the life and ſpirit of true religion, 

* andits graces, with the great excellency and advantages 

Jol it, the propoſal of the moſt effetual means ſor attaining 

| | a 3 4 it 
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dit by the grace of God, the piety and ſeaſonableneſs of 
| the devotions, together with the natural and affectionate 
« eloquence of the ſtyle, cannot but be ſenſible of its 
: I great uſefulneſs to inſpire us with the ſpirit of true re- * 


** ligion, to enlighten our minds with a right ſenſe and « f 

* knowledge of it, to 'warm our hearts with ſuitable af- Ae 
0 fections and breathings after it, and to direct our lives 4:1 

to the practice of it.“ | %/y 

A I e 


To the ſame purpoſe let us hear the before mentioned e 8 
Mr. Cockburn, © The clear ſtyle and eaſy method of our 1 


author, the juſt and amiable repreſentation he gives of . |, 
« religion in this little treatiſe, have made it deſervedly . gt 
„ valued and eſteemed by all judicious perſons: and it has « tþ 


„become a happy means of giving right notions of religion 
* to many, making them in love with it, and putting them 
« upon the practice of what they ſaw was infinitely 
« Qchrable in ſelf, and with ſome pains and indultry 
te attainable by them,” 


Tus Reverend Dr. Viſhart, principal of the college of 
Edinburgh, publiſned ſome years ago a ſmall edition of 
this incomparable treatiſe, with a recommendatory preface, 
equally pious, candid and judicious; an extract of which 
will therefore very properly conclude our preface. | 


„ SjxCe I had the happineſs to become acquainted with 
i, book, J have heartily bleſſed God for the benefit 1 
„% have received to my own ſoul by the peruſal of it; and | 
© have carncRly wiſhed it had a place in every family, 
« was carefully peruſcd by every one that can read, and 
« that the ſentiments of pure. aud undefiled religion it 


. . on . 
& contains were impreſſed upon every heart, | 
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« Tus things which eſpecially recommended the book 
to my heart, and which, I think, cannot Fail to recom- 

mend it to the heart of every ſerious peruſer of it, are. 
1. The juſt notions it contains of real and vital religion, 
in oppoſition to the common miltakes concerning it, and 
the view it gives us of that izgenious ſpirit which belongs 
to true piety ; with a juſt allowance, at the ſame time, 
to the proper influence of external motives. 2. The 
excellency and force of the motives by which true reli- 
gion is here recommended, together with the energy and 
warmth with which they are delivered, 3. The excel- 
lent directions here given, for attaining true piety and : 
goodneſs, 4. The prudence and charity the worthy au- 
thor diſcovers. in avoiding matters of doubiſul diſputa- 
tion, about which the belt and wiſeſt men differ, while 
he is treating of matters of the greateſt importance, a» 
bout which all good and wiſe men muſt agree. And oh! 
had we more of that true Chriltian ſpirit, ſo beautifully 
delineated and ſo warmly recommended in this book, I 
cannot but think, that the fierceneſs of our contentions 
and animoſities about things of leſſer moment, muſt con- 
ſiderably abate. In ſine, that vein of good ſenſe and 
clear thought., and of ſerious piety, which runs through 


the whole of this performance, exceedingly commended 
it to me, Fs 


% Fox theſe reaſons, 1 earneſtly recommend this book to 
the careful peruſal of all with whom my recommenda- 
tion may be of any weight ; particularly to the people of 
thoſe congregations of which J have had, or now have 


the vrerght 
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« T would, in a particular manner, recommend it to the 
&« riſing generation; in whoſe education I have the honour 
«to have a conſiderable charge. And oh ! that I could be 
« ſo happy as to make them ſenſible, how much it would 
* contribute to the peace and fatisfaQtion of their whole af - 
« ter life, to have their minds and hearts early poſſeſſed 
e of ſuch juſt notions of true piety and goodneſs, and ſuch 
« a prevailing liking to it, as this excellent bock tends to 
% promote; how much, 1 ſay, this would conduce to their 


true enjoyment in a preſent life, even though we ſhould 


« ſet aſide the conſideration of that eternal ſtate, to which 
« ve are all haſting apace, and whether the youngeſt of us 
© knows not how ſoon he may take his flight. The chief 
« part and valuable end of all true knowledge and lear- 
« ning, is, the rectifying and improvement of the heart. 
© I would eſpecially recommend this book to our young 
« ſtudents who have their views towards the ſacred func- 
&* tion. I cannot but reckon, that the moſt neceſſary part 
« of preparation for that important work, is, to have ſuch 


a juſt underſtanding of the great deſign of religion and 


« Chriſtianity, and ſuch a taſte of true piety and goodneſs, 


as this book tends to inſpire us with. An honeſt and 


1 to be improyen upon, according to the abilities God has | 


« good heart is the main thing neceſſary for preaching the 
« word of God, as well as for bearing it wich proſit. 


« In fine, I hope I may take the liberty to recommend 
« jt to my younger brethren in the holy miniſtry, The 
careful peruſal of this little book may, I hope, contri- 
* bute to the further improycmeat of their notions of 
« religion, and to promote in them that rational picty and 


&© real goodneſs, in which they ought to be examples | 


to their focks, It may alſo afford them excellent hints 


« given 


—— 
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5 given them, in their publick performances. There are 
5 * few paragraphs in this excellent book, but what may 
1 be profitably enlarged into a ſermion. And oh! my 


k. “ brethren, bow may it put us to the bluſh, and what Fo, 
a holy emulation ſhould it raiſe in us, to know, that the 1 


f g worthy author of this admirable book compoſed it before 
10 © he was twenty- ſeven years of age! what a ſpur to our 
ir &« diligence, that he came to the end and reward of his 
10 * labpurs before he was eight and . * ; 


ch | 
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LIFE of GOD 
IN THE 
Soul of MAN. 

My dear Friend, 


HIS deſignation doth give you 
a title to all the endeavours 
whereby I can ſerve The conn 


your intereſts; and of this dif- 
your pious inclinations do ſo <vr. 
happily conſpire with my duty, that I 
ſhall not need to ſtep out of my road to 


gratity you; but I may at once perform 


an office of friendſhip, and diſcharge an © 
exerciſe of my function, ſince the advan- 
cing of virtue and holineſs (which I hope 
you make your greatelt ſtudy) is the pecu- 
liar buſineſs of my employment. This 
therefore is the moſt proper inſtance 
wherein I can vent my affection, and ex- 


preſs my gratitude towards you; and 


ſhall not any longer delay the perfor- 
mance of the promiſe I made you to this 
purpoſe, For though I know you are 
provided with better helps of this nature 
than any I can offer you; nor are you 
like to meet with any thing here which 
- you 
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you knew not before; yet I am hopeful, 
that what cometh from one whom you are 
pleaſed to honour with your friendſhip, 
and which is more particularly defigned 
for your uſe, will be kindly accepted by 


you; and God's providence perhaps may | 


ſo direct my thoughts, that ſomething or 


other may prove uſeful to you. Nor ſhall 
I doubt your pardon, if, for moulding | 


my diſcourſe into the better frame, I lay 


a low foundation, begining with the na- | 
ture and properties of religion, and all | 
along give ſuch way to my thoughts, in | 


the proſecution of the ſubject, as may 
bring me to ſay many things which were 
not neceſſary, did I only conſider to whom 
I am writing. FRE Und | 

I cannot ſpeak of religion, but I muſt 
lament, that, among fo many 
retenders to it, ſo few*under- 
ſome 


Miſtakes a- 
bout religion. P . 
ſtand what it means: 


placing it in the underſtanding, in ortho- 


dox notions and opinions; and all the 


account they can give of their religion is 


that they are of this or the other perſua- 
ſion, and have joined themſclves to one 
of thoſe many ſects whereinto Chriſten- 
dom is moſt unhappily divided: Others 
place it in the outward man, in a conſtant 
courſe of external duties, and a model of 

peformances: 


— 
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performances: if they live peaceably with 
their neighbours, keep à temperate diet, 
obſerve the returns of worſhip, frequent- 
ing the church, or their cloſet, and ſome- 
times extend their hands to the relief of 
the poor, they think they have ſufficiently 
acquitted themſelves. Others again put 
all religion in the affections, in rapturous 
heats and ecſtatic devotion; ; and all they 
aim at, is to pray with paſſion, and think 
of heaven with pleaſure, and to be af- 
fected with thoſe kind and melting 
expreſſions wherewith they court their 
Saviour, till they perſuade themſelves that 
they are mightily in love with him; and 
from thence aſſume a great confidence of 
their ſalvation, which they eſteem the chief 
of Chriſtian graces. Thus are theſe things 


which have any reſemblance of piety, and 


at the beſt- are but means of obtaining it, 
or particular exerciſes of it, frequently 
miſtaken for che whole of religion; nay 
ſometimes wickedneſs and vice pretend to 
that name. I ſpeak not now of thofe 
grols impieties wherewith the Heathens 


were wont to worſhip their gods. There 


are but too many Chriſtians, who would 
conſecrate their vices, and hallow' their 
corrupt affections; whoſe rugged humour, 
and ſullen pride muſt paſs. tor Chriſtian 

A 2 ſeverity 
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ſeverity; whoſe fierce wrath, and bitter 


rage againſt their enemies, muſt be called 
holy zeal; whoſe petulancy towards their 


ſuperiors, or rebellion againſt their gover- | 


Hors, muſt have the name of Chriſtian 


courage and reſolution. 


he” aa But certainly religion is quite 
gioo is. another thing; and they who 
are acquainted with it, will en- 


tertain far diſſerent thoughts, and difdain 


all thoſe ſhadows and falſe imitations of it, 


They know by experience, that true reli- 


gion is an union of the ſoul with God, 
a real participation of the divine nature, 
the very image of God drawn upon the 
foul; or, in the Apoſtle's phraſe, it is 
Chriſt formed within us. Briefly, I know 
not how the nature of religion can be 


more fully expreſſed than by calling it a 


divine life. And under theſe terms I ſhall 
dicourſe of it; ſhewing firſt how it is called 


_ a life, and then how it is termed divine. 


TH vera. I chuſe to expreſs it by the 
1 ; 

nency and name of life ; firſt, becauſe of 
ſtability. its permanency and ſtability. 


Religion is not a ſudden ſtart, or paſſion 
of the mind; not though it ſhould riſe to 
the height of a rapture, and ſeem to tranſ- 
port a man to extraordinary peformances. 
There are few but have convictions of the 

neceſſity 
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neceſſity of doing ſomething for the ſal- 
vation of their ſouls, which may . puſh 
them forward ſome ſteps with a great deal 
of ſeeming haſte. But anon they flag and 
give over: they were in a hot mood, but 
now they are cooled: they did ſhoot forth 
freſh and high, but are quickly withered, 
becauſe they had no root in themſelves. - 
Theſe ſudden fits may be compared to the 
violent and convulſive motions of bodies 
newly beheaded, cauſed by the agitations 
of the animal ſpirits, after the ſoul is de- 
od. parted; which however violent and impe- 
tous, can be of no long continuance: 
the whereas the motions of holy ſouls are 
conſtant and regular, proceeding- from a 
permanent and lively principle. It is true, 
be this divine life continugth not always in 
that ſame ſtrength and vigour, but many 
all times ſuffers fad decays; and holy men 
led find greater diſſiculty in reſiſting tempta- 
tions, and leſs alacrity in the performance 
he Jof their duties; yet it is not quite extin- 
of guiſhed, nor are they abandoned to the 
power of thoſe corrupt affections which 
ſway and over-rule the reſt of the world. 

Again, religion may be de- 1 g..4, 
af. ſigned by the name of iſe, be- = _ 
cauſe it is an inward, free, and *rainednels,. 
ſclf-moving principle; and thoſe who have 

Th. Wb made 
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made progreſs in it, are not acted only by 
external motives, driven merely by threa-| 
tenings, nor bribed by promiſes, nor con- 
ſtrained by laws; but are powerfully in- 
clined to * which is good, and delight 
in the performance of it. The bel 
which a pious man bears to God and good- 
neſs, is not ſo much by virtue of a com- 
mand injoining him ſo to do, as by a new} 
nature inſtructing and prompting him to 
it: nor doth he pay his devotion as an un-| 
avoidable tribute only to appeaſe the 
divine juſtice, or quiet his clamorous con- 
ſcience; but thoſe religious exerciſes are 
the proper emanations of the divine life, 
the natural employment of the new-born| 
foul. He prays, gives thanks, and re- 
pents, not only becauſe theſe things, arc 
commanded, but rather becauſe he is fen- 
ſible of his wants, and of the divine good- 


neſs, and of the folly and miſery of a Þ 
ſinful lite. His charity is not forced, nor I; 
his alms extorted from him: his love ¶ ſaid 
makes him willing to give; and though cabl, 
there were no outward obligation, his an 
heart would deviſe liberal things. Inju- as th 
ſtice or intemperance, and all other vices, N ware 
are as contrary to his temper and conſti- Won t 
tution, as the baſeſt actions are to the Wot o 


moſt generous ſpirit, and impudence and 
ſcurrility 


ſaid of himſelf, is in ſome meaſure appli- 


- 
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ſcurrility to thoſe who are naturally mo- 
deſt: ſo that I may well ſay with St. 
John *, TWhojoever is born of God doth not 
commit ſin; for his feed remaineth in him; 
and he cannot ſin becauſe he is born of God. 
Though holy and religious perſons do 
much eye the law of God, and have a 
oreat regard to it; yet it is not ſo much 
the ſanction of the law, as its reaſonable- 
neſs, and purity, and goodneſs, which do 
prevail with them: they account it excel 


4 lent and deſirable in itſelf, and that in 


keeping of it there is great reward; and 
that divine love wherewith they are acted 
makes them become a la unto themſelves. 

Onuis legem det amantibus ? ; 


Major eft amor lex ipſe ſibi. 5 


Who ſhall preſcribe a law to thoſe that love? 
Love's a more powerful law which doth them moye, 


In a word, what our bleſſed Saviour 


cable to his followers, that 7t is their meat 
and drink to do their father's will f: and 
as the natural appetite is carried out to- 
ward food, though we ſhould not reflect 
on the neceſſity of it for the preſervation 
of our lives; ſo are they carried with a 

natural 


91 John iii. 9. | + John iv. 34, 
Ft 
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natural and unforced propenſion toward 


2 ule 
that which is good and commendable. It — l 
is true, external motives are many times = : 


of great uſe to excite and ſtir up this in- n 
ward principle, eſpecially in its infancy * ” 
and weakneſs, when it is often fo languid, ec 
that the man himſelf can ſcarce diſcern it, 10 
hardly being able to move one ſtep for- Hebe 
ward, but when he is puſhed by his hopes, 01 
or his fears; by the preſſure of an affficti- tho 
on, or the ſenſe of a mercy; by the autho- ¶ mor 
rity of the law, or the perſuaſion of oth- law 
ers. Now, if ſuch a perſon be conſcienti- | 
ous and uniform in his obedience, and nav. 
earneſtly groaning under the ſenſe of his dul- wikg i 
neſs, and is deſirous to perform his duties liber 
with more ſpirit and vigour; theſe are the H 
firſt motions of the divine lite, which, 
though it be faint and weak, will ſurely 
be cheriſhed by the influences of heaven, 


© 
op 
= 


and grow unto greater maturity. But he ſW 5 
who is utterly dettitute of this inward prin- reli 
ciple, and doth not aſpire unto it, but con- AT 
tents himſelf with thoſe performances prin : 
whereunto he is prompted by education AM 
or cuſtom, by the fear of hell, or carnal ur 
notions of heaven, can no more be accoun- pend; 
ted a religious perſon, than a puppet can Naive: 
be called a man. This forced and artifi- Nname 
cial religion is commonly heavy and lan- called 


N guid, 


TT 
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ouid, like the motion of a weight forced 
upward: it is cold and ſpiritleſs, like the 


uneaſy compliance of a wife married againſt 
her will, who carries it dutifully toward 


of ſome ſenſe of virtue or honour. Hence 


alſo this religion is ſcant and niggardly, 


thoſe ſlaviſh ſpirits will be ſure to do no 
more, than is abſolutely required: it is a 


„law that compells them, and they will be 
loth to go beyond what it ſtints them to, 


nay, they will ever be putting ſuch gloſſes 


liberty: whereas the ſpirit of true religion 
is frank and liberal, far from ſuch peeviſh 


ch, ¶and narrow reckoning ; and he who hath 
ely given himſelf entirely unto God, will ne- 
l 85 ver think he doth too much for him. 

h 


religion is with a great deal of gengion a 
reaſon termed a /ife, or vital divine prin- 
principle; and that it is very eiple. 


obedience which is conſtrained, and de- 
pends on external cauſes. I come next to 


can give an account why I deſigned it by the 
Ull- Wname of divine life. And fo it may be 
an- 


called, not only in regard of its fountain 
and 


the huſband whom ſhe doth not love, out 


eſpecially in thoſe duties which do greateſt 
violence to mens carnal inclinations; and 


on it, as may leave themſelves the greateſt 


By this time I hope it doth appear, that 


neceſſary to diſtinguiſh betwixt it, and that 


—— ooo re ——-—-— — 
pe — 
. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to the other. 
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and original, having: God for its author, 


and being wrought in the ſouls of men by 


the power of his Holy Spirit; but allo in 
regard of its nature, religion being a re- 


ſemblance of the divine perfections, the 


image of the Almighty ſhining in the foul 


of man: nay it is areal participation of hi 
nature; it is a beam of the eternal light, 


a drop of that infinite ocean of goodnel;ſi 
and they who are endued with it, may be 


ſaid to have God dwelling in their fouls, 
and Chriſt formed within them. 

Before I deſcend to a more particular 
conſideration of the divine life wherein 
true religion doth. conſiſt, it will perhaps 
| be fit to ſpeak a little of that 
natural or animal life which pre 
vails in thoſe who are ſtranger 
And by this I underſtand 
nothing elſe, but our inclination and pro 
penſion towards thoſe things which ar 


What the na- 
tural life is. 


pleaſing and acceptable to nature; or ſelf 


love iſſuing forth and ſpreading itſelf into 
as many branches as men have ſeveral ap 
petites and inclinations. The root and 
foundation of the animal life I reckon tc 
be ſenſe, taking it largely, as it is oppoſed 
unto faith, and importeth our perceptio 
and ſenſation of things that are either grat 
ful or troubleſome to us. Now, theſe 2 

nim? 
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in the Soul of Man. Ir 
imal affections conſidered in themſelves, 
ind as they are implanted in us by nature, 
re not vitious or blameable; nay, they 
re inſtances of the wiſdom of the creator 


urniſhing his creatures with ſuch appetites 
s tend to the preſervation and welfare of 


10, 
by 
0 In 
re. 
the 
ſoul 


f hüſneir lives. Theſe are inſtead of a law un- 
gh, Wo the brute beaſts, whereby they are di- 
neliWected towards the ends for which they 
y beWvere made. But man, being made for 


outs, 


excellent laws, becomes guilty and criminal 
vhen he is ſo far tranſported by the incli- 
ations of, this lower life, 'as to violate his 
Wuty, or neglect che higher and more noble 


culat 
erein 
hape 

tha 


preſſfections are not wholly to be extirpated 
NgcfWand deſtroyed, but only to be moderated 
ſtanq nd over ruled by a ſuperior and more ex- 
 Proffffeellent principle. In a word, the diffe- 
1 Alt 


- ſelf 
into 
al ap 
. anc 
In [( 
poſed 
ptio 

ratc 
— 


nim? 


s, that in the one the divine life bears 
way, in the other the animal life doth 
prevail. | 
But it is ſtrange to obſerve unto what 
different courſes this natural T5 differest 
principle will ſometimes carry tendencies of 
hoſe who are wholly guided the natural 
dy it, according to the divers Hie. 
Ircumſtances that concur with it to deter- 


mine 


igher purpoſes, and to be guided by more 


deſigns of his creation. Our natural af- 


ence betwixt a religious and wicked man, 
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mine them: and the not conſidering this 
doth frequently occaſion very dangerou: 
| miſtakes, making men think well of them. 
ſelves by reaſon of that ſeeming difference 
which is betwixt them and others; where- 
as perhaps their actions do all the while 
flow from one and the ſame original. I 
we conſider the natural temper and com- 
ſtitution of mens ſouls, we ſhall find ſome 
to be airy, frolickſom, and light, which 


makes their behaviour extravagant and ri If 

diculous; whereas others are naturally ſe depe 
rious and ſevere, and their whole carriag ariſe 

compoſed into ſuch gravity as gains then wit 
| 


a great deal of reverence and eſteem. Som negl 
are of an humorous, rugged, and moroſiſ and 
temper, and can neither be pleaſed then thoſ. 
ſelves, nor endure that others ſhould b wor! 
ſo. But all are not born with ſuch ſoul iſſue 
| and unhappy diſpoſitions; for ſome pe: life, 
| ſons have a certain ſweetneſs and benignit relig 
rooted in their natures, and they find th But 

greateſt pleaſure in the endearments of ſc judo: 
ciety, and the mutual complacency d man 
friends, and covet nothing more than i and! 
have every body obliged to them. An and 

it is well that nature hath provided th mucl 
complexional tenderneſs to ſupply the dq whic 
fect of true charity in the world, and i do b 


incline men to do ſomething for one ao hd 
el 


— — . U = 
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ther's welfare. Again, in regard of edu- 
cation, ſome have never been taught to 
follow any other rules, than thoſe of plea- 


ſure or advantage: but others are ſo in- 
ured to obſerve the ſtricteſt rules of decen- 


virtue, that they are hardly capable of 
doing any thing which they have been 
accuſtomed to look upon as baſe and 


un worthy. . 


In fine, it is no ſmall difference in the 
deportment of mere natural men, that doth 
ariſe from the ſtrength or weakneſs of their 
wit or judgment, and from their care or 
negligence in uſing them. Intemperance 
and luſt, injuſtice and oppreſſion, and all 
thoſe other impictics which abound in the 
world, and render it fo miſerable, are the 
iſſues of {clf-love, the effect of the animal 
ei fe, when it is neither overpowered by 

| religion, nor governed by natural reaſon. 
But if it once take hold of reaſon, and get 
judgment and wit to be of its party, it will 
many times diſdain the groſſer ſort of vices, 
and ſpring up unto fair imitations of virtue 
and goodneſs. If a man have but fo 
much reaſon as to conſider the prejudice 
which intemperance and inordinate luſt 
do bring unto his health, his fortune, 
and his reputation, ſelf love may ſuffice 
to 


cy and honour, and ſome inſtances of + 
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to reſtrain him; and one may obſerve the 
rules of moral juſtice in dealing with o- 
thers, as the beſt way to ſecure his own 
intereſt, and maintain his credit in the 


world. But this is not all. This natural 


principle, by the help of reaſon, may take 
a higher flight, and come nigher the in- 


ſtances of piety and religion. It may in- 


cline a man to the diligent ſtudy of divine 
truths; for why ſhould not theſe, as well 
as other ſpeculations, be plealant and 
grateful to curious and inquiſitive minds! 
It may make men zealous in maintaining 
and propagating ſuch opinions as they have 
eſpouſed, and be very deſirous that others 


ſhould ſubmit unto their judgment, and 


approve the choice of religion which 
themſelves have made. It may make 
them delight to hear aud compoſe excel- 


| lent diſcourſes about the matters of religi- 


on; for eloqueace is very pleaſant what- 
ever be the ſubject. Nay, ſome it may 
diſpoſe to no ſmall height of ſenſible devo- 
tion. 'The glorious things that are ſpok- 
en of heaven, may make even a carnal 
heart in love with it; the metaphors and 
ſimilitudes made uſe of in ſcripture, of 
crowns and ſceptres, and rivers of plea- 


ſure, Oc. will eaſily affect a man's fancy, 


and make him wiſh to be there, though 


he 


the 
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ſpiritual pleaſures which are deſcribed and 
ſhadowed forth by them; and when ſuch 
a perſon comes to believe that Chriſt has 
purchaſed thoſe glorious things for him, 
he may feel a kind of tenderneſs and af- 
fection towards ſo great a benefactor, and 


imagine that he is mightily enamoured 


with him, and yet all the while continue 


a ſtranger to the holy temper and ſpirit of 


the bleſſed ſeſus. And what hand the 
natural conſtitution may have in the raptu- 
rous devotion of ſome melancholy perſons, 
hath been excellently diſcovered of late by 
ſeveral learned and judicious pens. _ 

To conclude: There is nothing proper 
to make a man's life pleaſant, or | himſelf 


he neither underſtand nor deſire thoſe 


eminent and conſpicuous in the world, but 


this natural principle, aſſiſted by wit and 


reaſon, may prompt him toit. And though 
I do not condemn theſe things in them- 
ſelves, yet it concerns us nearly to know 
and conſider their nature, both that we 
may keep within due bounds, and alfo that 
we may learn never to value ourſelves on 
the account of ſuch attainments, nor lay 
the ſtreſs of religion upon our natural ap- 


petites or pertormances. 


B 2 e 
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Wherein the It is now time to return to 
divice lifedoth the conſideration of that divine 


29 1 life whereof I was diſcourſing WM ons 
before; that /ife which is hid with Chriſt tot 
in Got and therefore hath ng, glorious fore 
ſhew or appearance in the world, and to prit 
the natural man will ſeem a mean and in- I. 
ſipid notion. As the Animal life conſi-  *7 
ſtech in that narrow and confined love fect 
which is terminated on a man's ſelf, and whi 


in his propenſion towards thoſe things that I itſel 
are pleaſing to nature; ſo the divine life thir 
ſands in an univerſal and unbounded: af: thin 
fection, and in the maſtery over our natu- mut 
ral inclinations, that they may never be or { 
able to betray us to thoſe things which we plea 
know to be blameable. The root of the its | 
divine life is faith ; the chief branches are, Hof 
love to God, charity to man, purity, and its g 
humility: "Jos (2s an excellent perſon hath ticu 
well obſerved) however theſe names be his 
common and vulgar, and make no extra- Wor 
ordinary ſound; yet do they carry ſuch 
a mighty ſenſe, that the tongue of man or be e 
angel can pronounce nothing more weighty ere 
or excellent. TA hath the ſame place the 
in the divine life which /er/e hath in the crea 
natural, being indeed nothing elſe but à 1a; 
kind of ſenſe, or feeling perſuaſion of fpi- that 
ritual things. It extends itſelf unto all di- of re 
vine 
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vine truths; but, in our lapſed eſtate, it 
hath 2 peculiar relation to the declarati- 
ons of God's mercy and reconcileableneſs 
iſt to ſinners through a Mediator; and there- 
ous fore, receiving its denomination from that 
| ro principal object, 1s an termed FR 
in- Jeſus Chri/t. 
nſi- The love of God is 2 delightful and af- 
love fectionate ſenſe of the divine perfections, 
and which makes the ſoul reſign and ſacrifice 
that itſelf wholly unto him, deſiring above all 
life things to pleaſe him, and delighting in no- 
af- thing ſo much as in fellowſhip and com- 
atu-Y munion with him, and being ready to do 
be or ſuffer any thing for his ſake, or at his 
we pleaſure. I hough this affection may have 
the! its firſt riſe from the favours and mercies 
are, of God towards ourſelves, yet doth it in 
and its growth and progreſs tranſcend ſuch par- 
1ath Y ticular conſiderations, and ground {elf on 
be bis infinite goodneſs maniteſted in all the 
tra- works of creation and providence. A foul 
ach thus poſſeſſed with divine love, muſt needs 
1 or! be enlarged towards all mankind in a ſin- 
hty | cre and unbounded affection, becauſe of 
ace the relation they have to God, being his 
the creatures, and having ſomething of his 
t a | image ſtamped upon them. And this is 
ſpi- that charity J named as the ſecond branch 
di- of religion, and under which all the parts 
vine 2: | of 
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of juſtice, all the duties we owe to our 
neighbour, are cminently comprehended: 
for he who doth truly love all the world, 
will be nearly concerned in the intereſt of 
every one; and fo far from wronging or 
injuring any perſon, that he will reſent any 
evil that befals others, as if it happened to 
himſelf, 

By purity, J underſtand a due abſtracted- 
neſs from the body, and maſtery over the 
inferior appetites; or ſuch a temper and 
diſpoſition of mind, as makes a man de- 


ſpiſe and abſtain from all pleaſures and de- 


lights of ſenſe or fancy which are ſinful in 


| ml: Ives, or tend to extinguiſh or leſſen 
our reliſh of more divine and intellectual 
pleaſures which doth alſo infer a reſolute- 
neſs to undergo all thoſe hardſhips he may 
meer with in the performance of his duty. 
So that not only chaſtity and temperance, 
but alſo chriſtian courage and magnanimiry 
may come under this head. 

Humility imports a deep ſenſe of. our 
own meanneſs, with a hearty and affecti- 
onate acknowledgment of our owing all 
that we are to the divine bounty; which 
is always accompanied with a profound 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and great 
dcadneſs towards the glory of the. world, 
and applaulc of men, 
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Theſe are the higheſt perfections that 
either men or angels are capable of, the 
very foundation of heaven laid in the foul. 


And he who hath attained them, needs 


not deſire to pry into the hidden rolls of 
God's decrees, or ſcarch the volumes of 
heaven, to know what is determined about 
his everlaſting condition; but he may find 
a copy of God's thoughts concerning him 
written in his own breaſt. His love to 
God may give him, aſſurance of God's fa- 
vour to him; and thoſe beginnings of hap- 
pineſs which he feels in the conformity of 
the powers of his ſoul to the nature of 
God, and compliance with his will, are a 
ſure pledge that his felicity ſhall be per- 
fected, and continued to all eternity. And 
it is not without reaſon that one ſaid, I 
had rather ſee the real impreſſion of a Gods 
like nature upon my vwn foul, than have, a 
viſion from heaven, or an angel ſent to tell 
me that My name were ſurelled in the book 
f life 

When we have faid all that we can, the 
ſecret myſterics of a new na- __. 
ture and divine lite can never 3 
be ſuffici-mily exprefled; lan- ſtood by ac- 
guage and words cannot reach l by 
them; nor can they be truly 
aderiiood but by thoſe ſouls that are 
inkindled 


the Almighty giveth this underſtanding, 
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inkindled within, and awakened unto the 
ſenſe and reliſh of ſpiritual things. Ther. 
is a ſpirit in man, and the. inſpiration «f 


his c 


emp. 


The power and life of religion may be 
better expreſſed in actions than in words; 
becauſe actions are more lively things 
and do better repreſent the inward prin- 
ciple whence they procced: and therefore 
we may take the beſt meaſure of thoſe 
gracious endowments from the deport: 
ment of thoſe in whom they reſide ; eſpe-· her, 
cially as they are perfectly exemplified in the! 
the holy life of our bleſſed Saviour; a main ſuch 
part of whoſe buſineſs in this world, was Wto h. 
to teach by his practice what he did re- and 
quire of others, and to make his ownWhe c 
converſation an exact reſemblance of thoſe i meat 
unparallelled rules which he preſcribed:Wbuy. 
ſo that if ever true goodneſs was viſible to and! 
mortal eyes, it was then when his pre-Eyill 
ſence did beautify and illuſtrate this lowerWYdoiny 
world. e flietie 

That fincere and devout affection were 
wherewith his bleſſed ſoul dilrepin 


hil 
but 
acti. 
het 
our 
and 
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Divine love 


exempliſied conſtantly burn towards his For 

in our davi- heavenly Father, did expreſs I ſenſil 

itſelf in an entire re ſignation to] ſtinad 

his will. It was this was his very meat, I as ot 

to do the will, and finiſh the work of bim ſion 
| that 


Our. 


buy. 
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that ſent him. This was the exerciſe of 
his childhood, and the conſtant, ;;;. s 
employment of his riper age. in doing 


He ſpared no travail or pains Sed's will. 


chile he was about his Father's buſineſs, 


but took ſuch infinite content and ſatiſ- 


action in the performance of it, that, 
hen, being faint and weary with hi 
journey, he reſted himſelf on Jacob's well, 
and intreated water of the Samaritan wo- 
an, the ſucceſs of his conference with 
her, and the acceſſion that was made to 
the kingdom of God, filled his mind with 
ſuch delight, as ſeemed to have redounded 
to his very body, refreſhing His ſpirits, 
and making him forget the thirſt whereof 
he complained before, and refuſe the 
meat which he had ſent his diſciples to 
Nor was he leſs patient 
and ſubmiſſive in ſuffering the 


His patience 
in braimg it, 


vill of God, than diligent in 0) 


doing of it. He endured the ſharpeſt af- 
fictions and extremeſt miſcries that ever 
were inflicted on any mortal, without a 
repining thought, or diſcontented ward. 
For though he was far from a ſtupid in- 
{enſibility, or a phantaſtick or ſtoical ob- 
ſtinacy, and had as quick a ſenſe of pain 
as other men, and the deepeſt apprehen- 
ſion of what he was to ſufler in his ſoul, 


(as 
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(as his bloody.” freat, and the fore amaze- 
ment and ſorrow which he proteſſed, do 
abundantly declare); yet did he entirely 
ſubmit to that ſevere diſpenſation of pro- 
vidence, and willingly acquieſced in it. 
And he prayed to God, that if it were 
poſſible (or as one of the Evangeliſts hath 


nit, if he were willing ) that cup n:ight be 
4 remov ved; yet he gently added, Neverthe- 


leſs, not my will, but thine be dne. Of 
what ſtrange importance are the expreſ- 
ſions, John xii. 27. where he firſt ac- 
knowledgeth the anguiſh of his ſpirit, 
Now is my ſoul troubled; which would 
ſeem to LE ar a kind of demur, And 
what 2 Lay? and then he goes to de- 
precate his ſufferings, Father ſave me 
from this hour; which he had no ſooner 
uttered, buthe doth as it were, on ſecond 
thoughts, recal it, in theſe words, By! 
For this cauſe came I into the world; and 
concludes, Father ghrify thy name. Nov, 
we mult not look on this as any levity, 
or blameable weakneſs in the bleſſed Je- 
ſus. . He knew all along what he was to 
ſuffer, and did moſt reſolutely undergo it. 
But it ſhews us the unconceivable weight 
and preſſure that he was to bear; which, 
being ſo afflicting, and contrary to nature, 
he could not think of without terror: 


| yet 
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yet, conſidering the will of God, and the 


glory which was to redound to him from 


thence, he was not only content, but de- 
ſirous to ſuffer it. 

Another inſtance of his love 1 gig 
to God, was his delight in con- derodöon. 92 
verſing with him by prayer; 
which made him frequently retire him- 
ſelf from the world, and with the greateſt 
devotion and pleaſure ſpend whole nights 
inf that heavenly exerciſe, though he had 
no ſins to confeſs, and but few ſecular 
intereſts to pray for; which alas! are al- 
moſt the only things that are wont to 
drive us to our devotions. Nay, we may 
ſay his whole life was a kind of prayer, 
a conſtant courſe of communion with 
God; if the ſacrifice was not always of- 
ſering, yet was the fire ſtill kept alive: nor 
was ever the bleſſed Jeſus ſurpriſed with 
that dulneſs or tepidity of ſpirit which we 
muſt many tines wreſtle with, before we 


can be fit for the exerciſe of devotion. 


In the /econd place, I ſhould ſpeak of 
his love and charity towards all 
men. But he who would ex- 29 GP N 
preſs it, muſt tranſcribe the e 
hiſtory of the goſpel, and comment upon 
it: for ſcarce any thing is recorded to have 
been done or ſpoken by him, which was 


not 


l 
; 
| 
; 
|; 
1 


ok ſome one or other. All his miraculous 


friend who obeyed his holy commands, Joh 


he deny any requeſt which tended to the 
good of thoſe that aſked it. So that what 


| heavy countenance, except that rich youth, 


kingdom of heaven ſtood at fo high a rate, 


in his hand to get wiſdom, yet he had no 


— — 
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not deſigned for the good and advantage 


works were inſtances of his goodneſs, 2 
well as of his power; and they benefited 
thoſe on whom they were wrought, 23 
well as they amazed the beholders. Hi 
charity was not contined to his kindred or 
relations; nor was all his kindneſs ſwal- 
lowed up in the endearments of that pe- 
culiar friendſhip which he carried toward; 
the beloved diſciple, but every one was his 


xv. 14.; and whoſoever did the will of hi; 
Father, the ſame was to him as his brother, 
and ſiſter, and mother. | 

Never was any unwelcome to him who 
came with an honeſt intention; nor did 


was ſpoken of the Roman Emperor, whom 
for his goodneſs they called the darling 
mankind, was realy performed by him; 
that never any departed from him with x 


Mark x. who was ſorry to hear that the 
and that he could not ſave his foul and 


his money too. And certainly it troubled 
our Saviour, to ſee that when a price was 


hear 
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heart to it. The ingenuity that appeared 
in his firſt addreſs had already procured 
ſome kindneſs for him; for it is ſaid, And 
Jeſus beholding him, loved him. But muſt 
he tor his fake cut out a new way to hra- 
ven, and alter the nature of things, which 
make it impoſſible tha: a covetous man 


ſhould be happy ? 


on And what ſhall I ſpeak of his meek- 
Ap neſs, who could encounter the monſtrous 


ingratitude and diſſimulation of that miſ- 
creant who betrayed him, in no harſher 
terms than this, Judas, betrayeſt thou the 
Son of man with a kiſs? What further e- 
vidence could we deſire of his fervent and 
unbounded charity, than that he willingly 
laid down his life even for his moſt bitter 
enemies; and, mingling his prayers with 
his blood, beſought the Father that his 
death might not be laid to their charge, 
but might become the means of eternal 
life to thoſe very perſons v ho procured it? 
The third branch of the divine life is 
purity; which, as I ſaid, con 
liſts in a negle& of worldy en- 
joyments and accommodations, and a re- 
ſolute enduring of all ſuch troubles as we 
meet with in the doing of our duty. Now, 
ſarcly, if ever any perſon was wholly dead 
to all the pleaſures of the natural life, it 
| 2 bh was 


His purity. , 


— 
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was the bleſſed Jeſus, who ſeldom taſted 
them when they came in his way, but ne- 
ver {tepped out of his road to ſeek them, 


Though he allowed others the comforts 
of wedlock, and honoured marriage with 


his preſence; yet he choſe the ſeverity of 
a virgin life, and never knew the nuptial 
bed; and though at the ſame time he ſup- 
plied the want of wine with a miracle, yet 
he would not work one for the relief of 
his own hunger in the wilderneſs: ſo gra- 
cious and divine was the temper of his Gul 
allowing to others ſuch lawful gratificati- 
ONS as Yimfelt thought good .to abſtain 


from, and ſupplying not only their more 


extreme and preſſing neceſflities, but alſo 
their ſmall and leſs confiderable wants. 
We many times hear of our Saviour's {ighs, 
and tears; but never that he 
laughed, and but once that he rejoiced in 
ſpirit; ſo that through his whole lite he 
did exactly anſwer that character given 
of him by che prophet of old, that he was 
a mun of for rows, and acquainted with grief. 
Nor were the troubles and diſaccommoda- 
tioas of his life other than matters of choice, 
For never did there any appear on the 
ſtage of the world with greater advantages 
to have raiſ-d himſelf tothe higheſt ſecular 
eli. He who could bring together ſuch 
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a prodigious number of fiſhes into his dif- 
ciples net, and at another time receive that 


*r. tribute from a fiſh which he was to pay to 
ich the temple, might caſily have made him- 
of (elf the richeſt perſon of the world. Nay, 


without any money he could have main- 
tained an army powerful enough to have 
juſtled Cæſar out of his throne; having 
oftner than once fed ſeveral thouſands wich 
a few loaves and {mall fiſhes. But to ſhew 
how ſmall cfteem he had of all the cnjoy- 
ments of the world, he choſe to live in fo 
poor and mean a condition, that ' though 
the foxes had holes, aud the birds of the air 


lo Dod neſts, yet he who was lord and heir ef 
nts. / things, had not whereon to lay his head. 
hs, He did not frequent the courts of princes, 
"he nor affect the acquaintance and converſe 
in Hof great ones; but, being reputed the ſon 


he of a'carpenter, he had fiſhermen and ſuch 
ven other poor people for his companions, and 
was lived at ſuch a rate as ſuited with the mean- 
ef. Mncls of that condition. 15213 2 
da- And thus I am brought unawares to ſpeak 
3s of his humility, the laſt branch 
the of the divine life; wherein he 
ages Was a moſt eminent patern unto us, that 
ular Ve might /cary him to be meek ind lows 
uch ly 1m heart. [ ſhall not now ſpcak of that 
z nunite condeſcention of the eternal Son 
2 . of 


His humility, 
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of God, in taking our nature upon him; 
but only reflect on our Saviour's low l 
and humble deportment while he was in 
the world. He had none of thoſe fins 
and imperfections which may juſtly humble 
the beſt of men; but he was ſo entirely 
{wallowed up with a deep ſenſe of the in- 
finite perſections of God, that he appeared 
as nothing in his own eyes, I mean, fo 
far as he was a creature. He conſidered 
thoſe eminent perfections which ſhined in 
his bleſſed ſoul, not as his own, but the 
gifts of God; and therefore aſſumed no- 
thing to himſelf for them, but with the 
profoundeſt humility renounced all pre 
tences to them. Hence did he refuſe that 
ordinary compellation of good maſter, when 
addreſſed to his human nature by one Who 
it ſeems was ignorant of his divinity: by 
calleſl thow me good ? there is none god, 
| but God only; As if he had faid, The 
dneſs of any creature (and ſuch only 
thou takeſt me to be) is not worthy to be 
named or taken notice of; it is God alone 
who is originally and eſſentially good. He 
never made uſe of his miraculous power 
for vanity or oſtentation. He would rot 
gratily the curioſity of the Jews with 2 
ſign from heaven, ſome prodigious appea- 
rance in the air: nor would he follow the 
advice 
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advice of his conntrymen' and kindred, 
who would have had all his. great warks 
performed in the eyes of the world, for 
gaining him the greater fame. But when 
his charity had prompted him to the re- 
lief of the miſcrable, his humility made. 
him many times injoin the concealment of 
the miracle; and when the glory of God, 
and the defign for which 15 came into the 
world, required the publication of them, 
he aſcribeth the honour of all to his Fa- 
ther, telling them, that of e he was 
able to do nothing. 

I cannot inſiſt on all theninftances U 
humility in his deportment towards men; 
his withdrawing himfelf when they would 
have made him a king, his ſubjection not 
only to his bleſſed mother, but to her huſ- 
band, during his younger years; and his 
ſubmiſſion to all the indignities and af- 
fronts which his rude and malicious. ene- 
mies did put upon him. The hiſtory of 
his holy life, recorded by thoſe who con- 
verſed with him, is full of ſuch paſſages 
as theſe. And indeed the ſerious and at- 
tentive ſtudy of it, is the beſt way to get 
right meaſures of humility, and all the 
other parts of religion which I have been 
endeavouring to deſcribe. 
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But now, that I may leſſen your trouble 
of reading a letter, by making ſome pauſes 
in it, let me here ſubjoin a prayer that 
might be proper when one who had for- V rudi 

merly entertained ſome falſe notions of Haus, 
religion, begins to diſcover what it is. eye 
he b 

huug 
erve 
ellen; 
and le 
that 1 
aul, 


d to 
5 „00 


hine 


A PRAYER. 


Ne and ee! Majeſty, « author and 
fountain of being and blefſedneſs, how 
little do we poor ſinful creatures know of 
thee, or the way to ſerve and p eaſe thee! 
We talk of religion, and pretend unto it: 
but a/as ! how few are there that know and 
eonfider what it means ! How eaſily do we 
miſtake the affetions of our nature, and if- 
fues of ſelf-love, for thoſe divine graces 


which alone can render us acceptable in thy 
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fight! It may juſtly grieve me, to conſider, Nlency 
that I fhou'd have wandered fo long, and Wwe m- 
contented my ſe f ſo often with vain e igoro 
and ſu ſe images of prety und rel gion. ietho 
I cannot but ucknowiedye and adore thy —_ a felici 
neſs, who haſt been p eaſed in ſome meaſure findet 
to pen mine eyes, and let e fee what it is (role | 
at which J ought to aim. I rejoice to con- Hrighth 


Who f. 


not u), 


feder what mighty improvements my nature 
is capab'e of, and what a divine temper of 


. do ſhine in thoſe:whom thou art pleufe 


a Pre 
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d to chuſe, and cauſeſt to aproach unto thee, 
B eſJed be thine infinite mercy, who ſenteſt 
hine own Son to del among men, and in- 
rut. thera by his exampie as well as his 
aws, giving them a perfect patern of what 
hey ought to be. O that the holy life of 
he bleſſed Jeſus may be always in my 
houghts, and before mine eyes, till I re- 
eiue a deep ſenle and impreſſion of thoſe ex- 
ellent graces that ſhined fu eminently in him: 
and let me never ceaſe my endeavours till 


of What new and divine nature prevail in my 
ee | Mul, and Chriſt be formed within me. 

Ur | | 201 3 

and A ND now, my dear friend, having dif- 


covered the nature of true religion, 
defore I proczed any further, it will not 
perhaps be unfit to fix our me- be encel- 
ditations a little on the excel- lency and ad- 


lency and advantages of it; that Vantage of 
religion. 


and Ife may be excited to the more 4 
13 vigorous and diligent proſecution of thoſe 
het methods whereby we may attain ſo great 


z felicity. But alas! what words ſhall we 
nd to expreſs that inward fatisfaRion, 
doſe hidden pleaſures which can never be 
rightly underſtood, but by thoſe holy fouls 
ho feel them? A ſtranger inter meu eth 
wt with their joy *. Holineſs is the right 


'® Proy. Xiv. 10. 


pine love. 
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temper the vigorous and healthful conſt 
tution of the ſoul. Its facultics had been 
formerly enfeebled and diſordered, fo tha 
they could not exerciſe their naturi| 
functions; it had wearied itſelf with end. 
leſs toſſings and rollings, and was never 
able to find any reſt: now, that diſtemper 
being removed, it feels itſelf well; there 
is a due harmony in its faculties, and a 
ſprightly vigour poſſeſſeth every part. The 
underſtanding can diſcern what is good, 
and the will can cleave unto it: the af- 
fections are not tied to the motions of 
ſenſe, and the influence of external ob— 
jets; but they are ſtirred by more divine 
impreſſions, are touched by a ſenſe of in- 
viſible things. 
Let us deſcend, if you pleaſe, into 2 
rag excel. nearer and more particular view 
lency of di. of religion, in thoſe ſeveral 
branches of it which were na- 
med before. Let us conſider that love 
and affetion wherewith holy fouls are 
united to God, that we may ſee what ex- 
cellency and felicity! is involved in it. Love 
is that powerful and prevalent paſſion, by 
which all the faculties and inclinations of 
the ſoul are determined, and on which 
both its perfection and, happineſs depend. 


The worth and excellency ot a ſoul i is to 
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be meaſured by the object of its love. He 
who loveth mean and ſordid things, doth 
thereby become baſe and vile; but a noble 
and well-placed affection, doth advance 
and improve the ſpirit unto a conformity 
with the perfections which it loves. The 
images of theſe do frequently preſent 
themſelves unto the mind, and, by a ſe- 
cret force and energy, inſinuate into the 
very conſtitution of the ſoul, and mould 
and faſhion it unto their own likeneſs. 
Hence we may ſee how cafily lovers or 
friends do ſlide into the imitation of the 
perſons whom they affect, and how, even 
before they are aware, they reſemble 
them. not only in the more conſiderable 
inſtances of their deportment, but alſo in 
to / their voice ad geſture, and that which we 
call their mien and air. And certainly we 
eral mould as well tranſcribe the virtues and 
na· ¶ inward beauties of the ſoul, if they were 
the object and motive of our love. But 
now, as all the creatures we converſe with 
have their mixture and alloy, we are al- 
OV, ways in hazard to be ſullied and corrupted 
by placing our affection on them. Paſſion 
$ of doth eaſily blind our eyes, ſo that we 
firſt approve, / and then imitate the things 
that are blameable in them. The true 
way to improve and ennoble our ſouls, ws 
dy 


ä 
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by fixing our love on the divine perfecti. 
ons, that we may have them | always be- 
fore us, and derive an impreſſion of them 
on ourſelves, and beholding with open face, 
as in a glaſs the glory of the Lord, we may 
be changed into the ſame image, from glory 
to glory, He who with a generous and 


giver, 
ent, 
may 
tow : 
"wy 
ſinte 


voul, 


| 

holy ambiton hath raiſed his eyes toward: oy 
that uncreated beauty and goodneſs, and 7 4; 
fixed his affection there, is quite of ano- ompl 
ther ſpirit, of a more excellent and he- 2 
roick temper than the reſt of the world; % | 
and cannot but infinitely diſdain all mean ru 

and unworthy things; will not entertain Þ5 
any low or baſe thoughts which might * 
diſparage his high and noble pretenſions. i 7 
Love is the greateſt and moſt excellent Noten 
thing we are maſters of; and therefore it np: 
is folly and baſneſs to beſtow it unworthily, A* : 
It is indeed the only thing we can call our The 

own. Other things may be taken from 3 
us by violence; but none can raviſh out preſs 

love. If any thing elſe be counted ours, es 
by giving our love we give all, ſo far as eq to 
we make over our hearts and wills, by ſpeak 
which we poſſeſs our other enjoyments, LEY! 
It is not poſſible to refuſe him any thing, Ine wi 


to whom by love we have given ourſelves. that 
Nay, ſince it is the privilege of gifts to re- 

. 9 a De 
ceive their value from the mind of the 
| giver, 


his power. 
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wiver, and not to be meaſured by the e- 


ent, but by the deſire; he who loveth 


may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid not only to be- 


tow all he hath, but all things elſe which 
ny make the beloved perſon happy, 


inte he doth heartily wiſh them, and 


vould readily give them, if they were in 
In which ſenſe it is that one 


iakes bold to ſay, That divine love doth 


in a manner give God unto himſelf, by the 


omplacency it takes in the happineſs and 
perfettion of his nature. But though this 
may ſeem too {trained an expreſſion, cer- 
ainly love is the worthieſt preſent we can 
offer unto God;' and it is extremely de- 
baſed when we beſtow it another way. 
When this affection is miſplaced, it doth 
often vent itſelf in ſuch expreſſions as 
point at its genuine and proper object, 
and inſinuate where it ought to be placed. 
The flattering and blaſphemous terms of 
doration wherein men do fometimes ex- 
preſs their -paſſion, are the language of 
that affection which was made and defign- 
ed for God; as he who is accuſtomed to 
ſpeak to ſome great perſon, doth perhaps 
unawares accoſt another with thoſe titles 
he was wont to give to him. But certainly 
that paſſion which accounteth its object 
a Deity, ought to be beſtowed on him 
| | | who 
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who really is ſo. 
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Thoſe unlimited ſubmil: 
ſions, which would debaſe the ſoul if direc. 
ed to any other, will exalt and ennoble i 
wher. placed here. Thoſe chain and cord; 
of love arc infinitely more glorious than 
liberty itſelt; this flavery is more noble 
than all the empires in the world. 

Again, As divine love doth advance and 
The advan. Elevate the ſoul, ſo it is tha 
tages of di- alſo which can make it happy 
vine love. The higheſt and moſt raviſhing 
pleaſures, the molt ſolid and ſubſtan 
delights, that human nature is capable of, 
are thoſe which ariſe from the endear 
ments of a well-placed and ſucceſsful at 
fection. That which imbitters love, and 
makes ir ordinarily a very troubleſome and 
hurttul paſſion, is, the placing it on tho 
who have not worth enough to deterve ! 
or affection and gratitude to requite it, 0 
whoſe abſence may deprive us of the ple: 


| ſure of their converſe, or their miſcrics occi 


ſion our trouble. Jo all theſe evils are the 
expolced, whoſe chief and ſupreme atfectio 
is placed on creatures like themſelves; by 


the love of God delivers us from them all. 


Firſt, I fay, love muſt needs be mier 
en able, and full of trouble an 


of the ob- diſquietude, when there is ne 


Eb. wotth and excctlcncy enough! N 
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mil-W the object to anſwer the vaſtneſs of its ca- 
rech pacity. So eager and violent a paſſion 
lc i cannot but fret and torment the ſpirit, 
or where it finds not wherewith to ſatisfy its 
than cravings. And indeed fo large and un- 
oble bounded is its nature, that it muſt be ex- 

tremely pinched and ſtraitened, when 


andi confined to any creature: nothing below 


hal an infinite good can afford it room to 
PP) ſtretch itſelf, and exert its vigour and acti- 
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vity. What is a little ſkin deep beauty, 
or ſome ſmall degrees of goodneſs, to 
match or fatisfy a paſſion that was made 
for God; deſigned to embrace an infinite. 
good? No wonder lovers do ſo hardly ſuf- 
fer any rival, and do not deſire that others 
ſhould approve their paſſion by imitating it. 
They know the ſcantineſs and narrownels 
of the good which they love, that it can- 


t, not ſuffice two, being in effect too little 
plei for one. Hence love which is ſtrong as 
OCC1 


death, occaſioneth jealouſy which is cruel 
as the grave; the coals whereof are coals 
of fire which hath a moſt violent flame. 
But divine love hath no mixture of this 
call, When once the foul is fixed on that 
ſupreme and all-lufficient good, it finds fo 


the 
>Ct10 
; by 
all. 


nile 


e am much perfection and goodnels, as doth not 

sn only anſwer and fatisfy its affection, but 

gh maſter and overpower it too: it finds all its 
th . 
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love to be too faint and languid for ſuch: 
noble object, and is only forry that it can 
command no more. It | wiſhes for the 
flames of a ſeraph, and longs for the time 
when it ſhall be wholly melted and dil. 
ſolved into love; and becauſe it can do ſo 
little itſelf, it deſires the aſſiſtance of the 


whole creation, that angels and men 


would concur with it in the admiration 
and love of thoſe infinite perfections. 

Again, love is accompanied with troubles, 
be certain. When it miſſeth a ſuitable re- 
iy to be belo · turn of affection. Love is the 
ved again. moſt valuable thing we can be- 
ſtow; and by giving it, we do in effect 
give all that we have: and therefore it 
mult needs be afflicting, to find ſo great a 
gift deſpiſed, that the preſent which one 
hath made of his whole heart, cannot pre- 
vail to obtain any return. Perfect love is 
a kind of ſelf- dereliction, a wandering out 
of ourſelves; it is a kind of voluntary death, 
wherein the lover dies to himſelf, and all 
his own intereſts; not thinking of them, 


nor caring for them any more, and min- 
ding nothing but how he may pleaſe and 
gratify the party whom he loves. Thus he 
1s quite undone unleſs he meets with reci- 
procal affection. He neglects himſelf, and 
the other hath no regard to him, But if 
o * he 
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he be beloved, he is revived, as it were, 
and liveth in the ſoul and care of the pet- 
ſon whom he loves: and now he begins to 
mind his own concernments, not ſo much 
becauſe they are his, as becauſe the be- 
loved is pleaſed to o an intereſt in them. 
He becomes dear unto himſelf, becauſe 
he is ſo unto the other. 

But why ſhould I enlarge i in 0 knawh 
a matter? . Nothing can be more clear, than 
that the happineſs of love depends on 
the return it meets with. Aud herein 
s the! the divine lover, hath un{pcakably the ad- 
a be- vantage, having placed his aflection on 
fed him whoſe nature is love;  whole,,gdod- 
re it I neſs is as infinite as his being; whole er- 
cat a Ney prevented us when we were his ene- 
one] mies, thetefore cannot chuſe but embrace 
pre- Ius when we are become his, friends. It 
ve is Nis utterly impoſlible that God ſhould deny 
g out I his love to a ſoul wholly devoted to him, 
eath, and which deſires nothing ſo much as to 
id all ſcrve and pleaſe him. He cannot diſdain 
hem, ¶ his on image, nor. the heart in which 
min- Tit is engraven. Love is all the tribute 
and which we can pay him, and it is the ſa- 
us he crifice Which he will not. 19 


en 
. 180 


* 


40 
Another thing which diſturbs the ple. 
ſure of love, and renders it! 
of the belo- miſerable and unquiet paſſion i; 
ved perſon.” abſence and ſeparation from 
thoſe we love. It is not without a fſen- 
ſible affliction that friends do part, though 


" 


For ſome little time. 
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The preſence 


It is fad to be de 
prived of that ſociety which is ſo delight. 
ful; our life becomes tedious, being ſpent 
in an impatient expectation of the happy 
hour wherein we may meet again. But 
if death have made the ſeparation, as ſome 
time or other it muſt, this occaſions 1 


grief ſcarce to be parallelled by all the 


"misfortunes of human life, and wherein 
we pay dear enough for the comforts of 
our friendſhip. 


But O how happy are 
thoſe who have placed their love on him 
who can never be abſent from them! 
They need but open their eyes, and they 
ſhall every where behold the traces of his 
prefence and glory, and converſe with him 
whom their ſoul loveth. And this makes 
the darkeſt priſon, or wildeſt deſart, not 
only ſupportable but delightful to them. 
In fine, A lover is miſerable if the per- 


ſon whom he loveth be ſo. 


The - divine love 


makes us par- They who have made an ex- 
change of hearts by love, get 
thereby an intereſt in one 
another s 


take of an infinite 
bappinc ſs. 
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another's happineſs and miſery :, and this 
makes love à troubleſome. paſſion hen 
placed on earth. The moſt fortunate per- 
ſon hath grief enough to marr the tran- 
quility of his friend; and it is hard to hold 
it out, when we are attacked on all hands, 
and ſuffer not only in our own. perſon, 
but in another's. But if God were the 
object of our love, we ſhould ſhare in an 
infinite happineſs, without any mixture or 
poſſibility of diminution; e ſhould re- 
joice to behold the glory of God, and te- 
ceive comfott and pleaſure from all the 
praiſes where with men and angels do extol 
him. It ſhould delight us beyond all ex- 
preſſion, to conſider, that the beloved 
of our ſouls is infinitely happy in him- 
ſelf, and that all his enemies cannot 
ſhake or unſettle his throne ; that our God © 
is in the heavens, and doth whatſoever be 
, X 
Behold! on what ſure foundations his 
happineſs is built, whoſe ſoul is poſſeſſed 
with divine love, whoſe will is transform- 
ed into the will of God, and whole great» 
eſt deſire is, that his maker ſhould be 
pleaſed. O the peace, the reſt, , the ſatis- 


faction that attendeth ſuch. a temper of 


mind! 
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What an infinite pleaſure muſt it needs 
t lore be, thus, as it were, to loſe 
„ee ourſelves in him, and, be- 
nt be ing ſwallowed up in the over- 
my coming ſenſe of his good 
neſs, to offer our Ebbe a living facrifice, 
always afcending unto him in flames of 
love] Never doth a ſoul know what ſolid 
[oy and fubſtantial pleaſure is, till, once 
eing weary of itſelf, it renounce all pro- 
priety, give itſelf up unto the author of 
its being, and feel itſelf become a hallow- 
ed and devoted thing; and can fay from 
an. inward ſenſe and feeling, My beloved 
is mine,(1 account all his intereſt mine 
own), aud I am his: J am content to be 
any thing for him, and care not for my- 
felf, but that T may ſerve him. A perſon 
moulded into this temper. would find 
pleaſure in all the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence. Temporal enjoyments would 
have another reliſh, when he ſhould taſte 
the divine goodneſs in them, and conſider 
them as tokens of love fent by his deareſt 
Lord and maker. And chaſtiſements, 


though they be not joyous but grievous, 
would hereby loſs their ſting: the rod as 
well as the ſtaff would comfort him: he 
would ſnatch a kils from the hand that 
was {miting him, and gather 8 

om 
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from that ſeverity, Nay, he would re- 
joice that though God did not the will 
of ſuch a worthleſs and fooliſh creature as 
himſelf, yet he did his own will, and ac- 
compliſhed his own deſigns,” which are in- 
finitely more holy and wiſmme. 


The exerciſes of religion, Which to 


others are infipid and tedious, ue date 
do yield the higheſt pleaſure of * 
and delight to ſouls poſſeſſed dlishtfal (o 

with divine love. They rejoice n 


when they are called to go ap to the bos $ 


of the Lara, that they may /ee his power 


and his glory, as they have formerly ſeen it 
in his fanftuary*. They never think 
themſelves ſo happy as when having reti- 
red from the world, and gotten free from 
the noiſe and hurry of affairs, and filen- 
ced all their clamorous paſſions, ' (thoſe 
troubleſome gueſts within), they have pla» 
ced themſelves in the preſence of God, 
and entertain fellowſhip and communion 
with him. They delight to adore his 
perfections, and recount. his favours, and 
to proteſt their affection to him, and tell 
him a thouſand times that they love him; 
to lay out their troubles or wants before 
him, and diſburthen their. hearts in his 
boſom. Repentance itſelf is a delightful 
exerciſe, when it floweth from the prin- 

b 1555 f ciple 
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and is ingenious in diſcovering what will 


change their harſh and dreadful names 


things. 


as die Lis ef GOD 


5 ciple of love : there is A ſecret {wectneſi * 


which accompanieth thoſe tears of re- 


morſe, thoſe meltings and relentings of a 
ſoul returning unto God, and lamenting Th. 
its former unkindneſs. 4 will 
The ſeverities of holy life, and that For 
conſtant watch which we are obliged to that 
keep over our hearts and ways, are very [whe 
_.. troubleſome to thoſe who are only ruled ME 
and acted by an external law and have no Un 
law in their minds inclining them to the lte 
performance of their duty. But where di- a 


vine love poſſeſſeth the foul, it ſtands asW: 
centinel to keep out every thing that may 
offend the beloved, and doth diſdainfully ther 
repulſe thoſe temptations. which aſſault it. 
It complieth chearfully, not only with 
explicit commands, but with the moſt 
ſecret notices, of the beloved's pleaſure; 


be moſt grateful and acceptable unto him, 
It makes mortification and ſelt-denial 


and become caſy, ſweet and delightful 


But 1 find this part of my letter ſwell 

bigger than I deſigned: (indeed who would 
not be - tempted to dwell on ſo pleaſant a 
theme?) I ſhall endeavour to compenſate it 


by brevity-in the other points. 
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The next branch of the divine life is an 
univerſal charity and love. 3 
The excellency of this grace leney of cha- 
will be eaſily acknowledged. tit. 

For what can be more noble and generous 


than a heart enlarged to embrace the 


whole world, whoſe wiſhes and deſigns 
are levelled at the 
univerſe, which conſidereth every man's 
intereſts as its own?» He who loveth his 
neighbours himſelf, can never entertain 
any baſe or injurious "thought, or be want-' 
ing in expreſſions of bounty: he had ra- 
ther ſuffer a thouſand wrongs, than be 
guilty of one; and never accounts himſelf 
happy, but when ſome one or other hath 
been benefited by him. The malice or in- 
gratitude of men is not able to reſiſt his 
love, he overlooks their injuries, and pi- 
ties their folly, and overcomes their evil 
with good; and never deſigns any other 
revenge againſt his moſt bitter and mali⸗ 
eious enemies, than to put all the obliga- 
tions he can upon them, whether they 
Is it any wonder that ſuch 
a perſon be reverenced and admired,” and 
accounted the darling of mankind? This 
inward goodneſs and benignity of "ſpirit 
reflects a certain ſweetneſs and ſerenity u- 
pon the very countenance, and makes it 
amiable 


good and welfare of the _ 
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amiable and lovely. It inſpireth the ſoul 


with a noble reſolution and courage, and 


makes it capable of enterpriſing and effect 
ing the higheſt things. Thoſe heroick 
actions which we are wont to read with 
admiration, have for the moſt part . been 
the effects of the love of one's country, 
or of particular friendſhips ; and cet 
tainly a more : extenſive - and univerſal 
affection mult be much more powerful and 


efficacious. * 


Again, as charity. flows from à noble 
and excellent temper, ſo it i; 


The  pleaſ „ 
The planare accompanied with the greatel 


that attends it. ONE 
ſatisfaction and pleaſure. | 


delights the ſoul to feel itſelt thus enlaꝶ 


ged, and to be delivered from thoſe dik 


quieting as well as deforming paſſion; 
malice, hatred, and envy; and become 
gentle, ſweet, and benign. Had I my 
choice of all things that might tend to my 
preſent felicity, I would pitch upbn this 
to have my heart poſſeſſed with the great 
eſt kindneſs and affection towards all melt 
in the world. I am ſure this would make 
me partake in all the happineſs of others 


their inward endowments, and outwald 
proſperity; every thing that did benefit and 


advantage them, would afford me comfolt 


and pleaſure. And though I ſhould te 
quent 
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quently meet with occaſions of grief and 
compaſſion, yet there is a ſweetneſs in 
commiſeration, which makes it infinitely 
more deſirable than a ſtupid inſenſibility: 
and the conſideration of that infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom which governs” the 
world, might repreſs any exceſlive trouble 
for particular calamities that happen in it: 
and the hopes or poſlibility of mens after 
happineſs, might moderate their ſorrow 
for their preſent misfortunes. Certainly; 
next to the love and enjoyment of God, 
that ardent charity and affection where- 
with blefled fouls do embrace one an- 
ther, is juſtly to be reckonedas the greateſt | 
felicity of thoſe regions above: and did 
it univerſally prevail in the world; it would 
anticipate that bleſſedneſs, and make us 
talte of the joys of heaven Ars cart. 

That which I named as a third branch 
of religion, was purity: and you Tie cu; 
may remember I deſcribed it to lency- of pu- 
conſiſt in a contempt of ſenſual ri. 


pleaſures, and reſoluteneſs to undergo 


thoſe troubles and pains we may meet witn 
in the performance of our duty. Now, 
the naming of this may ſuffice to recom- 
mend it as a moſt noble and excellent qua- 
lity. There is no ſlavery ſo baſe, as that 
whereby a man becomes a drudge to his 
W 1 own 


us © 
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own luſts; nor any victory ſo glorious, a 
that which is obtained over them. Ne 
ver can that perſon be capable of any thing 
that is noble and worthy, who is ſunk in 
the groſs and feculent pleaſures of ſenſs 
or bewitched with the light and airy gre 


tifications of fancy. But the religious ſoul 


is of a more ſublime and divine temper; 


it knows it was made for _— things 


and ſcorns to ſtep aſide one foot out 9 
the ways of holineſs for the obtainin 
any of theſe. 

And this purity is accompanied with 
+. great deal of pleaſure. Whats 
F be ſoever defiles the ſoul, diſturh 

it too. All impure delight 
have a ſting in them, and leave ſmart ant 
trouble behind them. Exceſs and intem 
perance, and all inordinate luſts, are 
much enemies to the health of the body 
and the intereſts of this preſent lite, that 
a little conſideration might oblige any 
tional man to forbear them on that ver 
ſcore. And if the religious perſon g 
higher, and do not only abſtain fro 
noxious pleaſures, but negle& thoſe thit 
are innocent; this is not to be looked 
upon as any violent and uneaſy reſtraln 
but as the effect of better choice; thi 
their minds are taken up in the purſyit® 
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more ſublime and reſined delights, ſo that 
they cannot be concerned in theſe. Any 
perſon that is engaged in a violent and paſ- 
ſionate affection, will eaſily forget his or- 
dinary gratifications ; will be little curious 
about his diet, or his bodily caſe, or the 
diyertiſements he was wonted to delight 

int No wonder, then, if fouls over- 
powered with divine love, deſpiſe inferior 
pleaſures, and be almoſt ready to grudge 
the body its neceſſary attendance for the 
common accommodations of life; judging 
all theſe impertinent to their main happt- 
neſs, and thoſe higher enjoyments they - 
are purſuing. As for the hardſhips they 
may meet with, they rejoice in them, as 
opportunities to exerciſe and teſtify their 
affection: and fince they are able to do fo 
little for God, they are glad of the ho- 
nour to ſuffer for him. | 

The laſt branch of religion is humility. 
And however to vulgar and he $34.2 
carnal eyes this may appear an leney of hu- 
abject, baſe and deſpicable qua- Witz. 
lity; yet really the ſoul of man is not ca- 
pable of an higher and more noble endow- 
ment. It is a filly ignorance that begets 
pride: but humility ariſes from a nearer 
acquaintance with excellent things ; which 


keeps men from doating on trifles, or ad- 
miring 
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miring themſelves, becauſe of ſome pety 
Noble and well educate 
fouls have no ſuch high opinion of riches 


attainments. 


beauty, ſtrength, and other ſuch like ad 
vantages, as to value themſelves for then 
or deſpiſe thoſe that want them. 


and make nearer approaches to thoſe inf 
nite excellencies which they admire. 

I know not what thoughts people my 
have of humility; but 1 ſee almoſt even 


perſon pretending to it, and ſhunning ſud 


expreſſions and actions, as may make thelt 
be accounted arrogant and preſumptuous 
ſo that thoſe who are moſt defirous -@ 
praiſe, will be loth to commend themſelvs 
What are all thoſe compliments and mods 
of civility, ſo frequent in our ordinal 


converſe, but ſo many proteſtations of thi 


eſteem of others, and the low thought 
wc have of ourſelves! And muſt not thil 
humility be a noble and excellent endow 
ment, when the very ſhadows of it al 
accounted ſo neceſſary a part of gol 


breeding ? 


Agang 


And a 
for inward worth, and real goodneſs, th 
ſenſe they have of the divine perfection 
makes them think very meanly of an 
thing they have hitherto attained ; and bl 
ſtill endeavouring to ſurmount themſelves 
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Again, this grace is accompanied with 
a great deal of happineſs and 
tranquillity. The proud and 
arrogant perſon is a trouble to 
all that converſe with him, but 
moſt of all unto himſelf. Every | 
thing is enough to vex him; but ſcarce 
any. thing ſufficient to content and pleaſe 
him. He is ready to quarrel with every 
thing that falls out; as if he himſelf were 
ſuch a conſiderable perſon, that God Al- 


The pleaſure 

and ſweet- 

neſs of an 
humble tem- 


Ter. 


mighty ſhould do every thing to gratify 


him; and all the creatures of heaven and 
earth ſhould wait upon him, and obey, 
The leaves of high. trees do 
ſhake with every blaſt of wind, and every 
breath; every evil word will diſquiet and 
torment an arrogant man: but the humble 
perſon. hath the advantage, when he is 


deſpiſed, that none can think more mean- 


ly of him than he doth himſelf; and 
therefore he is not troubled at the matter, 


| but can eaſily bear thoſe reproaches which 


wound the other to the ſoul. And withal, 
as he is leſs affected with injuries fo indeed 
he is leſs obnoxious unto them. Contenſion, 
which cometh-of pride, betrays a man into 
a thouſand inconvenicnces, ' which thoſe of 
ameek and lowly temper ſeldom meet with. 


| True and genuine humility begetteth both 


n a 
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a veneration and love among all wiſe and har 
diſcerning perſons; while pride defecateth acq 
its own deiign, and depriveth a man oi |.;; 
that honour it makes him pretend to. JH 
But as the chief exerciſes of humility hat 
are thoſe which relate unto Almighty Godiſ But 
fo theſe are accompanied with the greateltY a 
ſatisfaction and ſweetneſs. It is impoſlibleF g 
to expreſs the great pleaſure and delight the 
which religious perſons feel in the loweltf ſom 
proſtrations of their fouls before God] 
when, having a deep ſenſe of the divine 
majeſty and glory, they ſink (if I may 
fo ſpeak). to the bottom of their beings 
and vaniſh and difappear in the preſenct 
of God, by a ſerious and affectionate a0 
knowledgement of their own nothingnel 
and the ſhortneſs and imperfections of thelt 
attainments ; when they underſtand the full 
ſenſe and emphaſis of the Pſalmiſt's excl# 
mation, Lord what is man? and can uttet 
it with the ſame affection. Never did any 
haughty and ambitious pe ſon receive the 
praiſes and applauſes of men with ſo much 
pleaſure, as the humble and religious do 
renounce them: Not unto us, O Lord, 1 
wnto us, but unto thy name give glory, &c. 
= Thus I have ſpoken ſomething of the 
excellencies and advantage of religion inf 
its ſeveral branches; but ſhould be very 
| injurious 
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injurious to the ſubject, did I pretend to 
have given any perfect account of it. Let us 
acquaint ourſelves with it, my dear friend, 
let us acquaint ourſelves with. it, and expe- 
rience will teach us more than all that ever 
hath been ſpoke or written concerning it. 
Butif we may ſuppoſe the ſoul to be already 
awakened unto ſome longing deſires after 
ſo great a bleſſedneſs, it will be good to give 

them vent and ſuffer them to iſſue forth im 


| ſome ſuch aſpirations as theſe. * 


A PRA E K 
00D. God! what a mighty felicity is 


this to which we are called! Hou 
graciouſly haſt thou joined our duty and 
bappine/s together; and preſcribed that for” 
our work, the performance whereof" is a 
great reward! And ſhall ſuch filly worms 
be advanced to fo great a height! Wilt thou 
allow .us to raiſe our eyes to thee:! Wilt 
thou admit and accept our affeftion! Shall 
we receive the impreſſion of thy divine ex- 
cellencies, by beholding and admiring them, 
and partake of thy infinite bleſſedneſs amd 
gry by loving thee, and rejoicing in them 
the happineſs of thoſe ſouls thut hub 


roten the fetters of ſeif-love, and Uiſin- 


tangled their affetions from every. narrow 
and particular good ; whoſe underſtandings 
1 E are 
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are enlightned by thy Holy Spirit, and theit 


wills enlarged to the extent of thine ; wh 


love thee above all things, and all mankind 


for thy ſake! Jam perſuaded, O God, | 


am perſuaded, that I can never be happy, 
till my carnal and corrupt affetions be mor. 
tified, and the pride and vanity of my ſpirit 
be ſubdued, and till I come ſeriouſly to de 
Thife the world, and think nothing of myſelf. 


But O when ſhall it once be! O when-wilt | 


thou come- unto me, and ſatisfy my foul with 
thy likeneſs, making me holy as thou art 
holy, even in all manner of converſation? 
Faſt thou given me a proſpet of ſo great 
a felicity, and wilt thou not bring me un 
it? Haſt thou excited theſe deſires in my 
fenl, and wilt thou not alſo ſatisfy them 
O teach me to db thy will for thou art 


my God; thy Spirit is good, lead me unto 


Quicten me, C 


the land of uprightneſs. 


Lord, for thy name's ſake, and perfect that 


which concerneth me. Thy mercy, O Lord, 
endureth for ever; forſale not the works 
of thine own hands. . 


Ide defpondent I Have hitherto confidered 
thoughts of ſome 1 wherein true religion 
newly awaken d doth conſiſt, and how defir- 
of mug. lenſe able a thing it is. But when 

oy one ſees how infinitly di- 


eo 
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ſtant the common temper and frame of 
men is from it, he may perhaps be ready to- 
deſpond, and give over, and think it ut- 
terly impoffible to be attained. He may 


and ſay in the anguiſh and bitterneſs of 
his ſpirit, They are happy indeed whoſe 
| * ſouls are awakened unto the divine life, 
who are thus renewed in the ſpirit of 
their minds. But, alas! I am quite of 
another conſtitution, and am not able to 
effect ſo mighty a change. If outward 
* obſcrvances could have done the buſineſs, 


but a new nature can ſerve the turn, 
* what am I able to do! I could beſtow: 


* alms to the poor ; but cannot command 
* that love and charity, without which this: 


ift of God cannot be purcha ed with 
. *, If a man ſhould give all the 
N ſubſtance of his houſe for love, it N 
Utterly be contemned . I could pin 
and macerate my body, and- dig 
many hardſhips and troubles: but I can- 
A not get all my corruptions ſtarved, not 
my affections wholly weaned from earth- 
+» 


Ads viii. 20. + Cant, viii. 7. 


fit down in ſadneſs, and bemoan himſelf, 


I might have hoped to acquit myſelf by 
* diligence and care: but fince nothing 


all my goods in oblations to God, or 


* ence would profit me nothing. This 
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ly things; there is ſtill ſome wordly de- 
« fires lurking in my heart; and | thoſe 
& yanities that I have ſhut out of the doors, 
© are always getting in by the windows, 
IJ am many times convinced of my own 
* meanneſs, of the weakneſs of my body, 
and the far greater weakneſs of my foul: 
© but- this doth rather beget indignation 
and diſcontent, than true humility in 
© my ſpirit: and though I ſhould come to 
think meanly of myſelf, yet I cannot 
endure that others ſhould: think ſo too 
< Ina word, when I reflect on my higheſt 
and moſt ſpecious attainments, I have 
* reaſon to ſuſpect, that they are all but 
the effects of nature, the iſſues of ſelf 


& love acting under ſeveral diſguiſes: and 
© this principle is ſo powerful and fo deep- 


ly rooted in me, that I can never hope 
4] 0 be delivered from the dominion of it 
J may toſs and turn as a door upon the 
© hinges; but can never get clear off, or 
be quite unhinged-of e, which is {til 
& the center of all my motions. So that 

« all the advantage I can draw from. the 
« diſcovery of religion, is but to ſee at- 
huge diſtance that felicity which I am 
not able to reach: like a man in a ſhips 
„ wreck,, who diſcerns the land, and ens 


ves the happineſs of tholc who are 9 
6 y 
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but thinks it impoſſible for himſelf to 
|, et aſhore.” | 


Theſe, I fay, or ſuch like deſponding 


thoughts, may ariſe in the The wreafon- 


minds of thoſe perſons who ableneſs of 
begin to conceive ſomewhat eſe fears, 

more of the nature and excellency of reli- 
gion than before. They have ſpied the 
land, and ſeen that it is exceeding good, 
that it Aoweth with milk and honey; but 
they find they have the children of Anal 
to grapple with, many powerful luſts and 
corruptions to overcome; and they fear 
they ſhall never prevail againſt them. But 


why ſhould we give way to ſuch diſcour-- 


aging ſuggeſtions? why ſhould we enter- 
tain ſuch unreaſonable fears, which damp 


our ſpirits and weaken our hands, and 


augment the difficulties of our way? Let 
us encourage ourſelves, my dear friend, 
let us encourage ourſelves with thoſe 
mighty aids we are to expect in this ſpirit- 
ual warfare; for greater is he that is for 
us than all that can riſe up againſt us: 


| The eternal Gud is our refuge, and under- 


neath are the everlaſting arms *. Let us 
be ſtrong in the Lord, and the power of his 
might; for it is he that ſhall tread down our 
enemies, God hath a tender regard unto 


E the 
Deut. XXXIii. 27, , 
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the ſouls of men, and is infinitely willing hal 
to promote their welfare. He hath con- Cer! 
deſcended to our weakneſs, and declared on 


with an oath, that he hath no pleaſure in tive, 
our deſtruction. There is no ſuch thing ſhot 
as deſpite or envy lodged in the boſom of beer 
that ever bleſſed Being, whoſe name and tho 
nature is love. He created us at firſt in a king 
happy condition; and now, when we are ſelve 
fallen from it, he hath laid help upon one et 
that is mighty to fave *, hath commited the 
the care of our ſouls to no. meaner perſon He 
than the eternal Son of his love. » It is he eth 
that is the Captain of our ſalvation; and Our 
what enemies can be too ſtrong for us, 10 
when we are fighting under his banner! * 
Did not the Son of God come down from ©! 4 
the boſom of his Father, and pitch his ta- ny 
bernacle amongſt the ſons of men, that he 1s 
might recover and propagate the divine me 
life, and reſtore the image of God in their "rs 
ſouls? All the mighty works which he and 
performed, all the fad afflictions which he whi 
ſuſtained, had this for their ſcope and de- aſlif 
ſign; for this did he labour and toil, for MF 
this did he bleed and die: He was my 


with child, he was in pain, aud hath he 1 
brought forth nothing but wind? Hath he elt 
wrought no deliverance in the earth 8 rel 


= 18 Shall * 
* Plal, Ixxxix. 19, + II. xxvi; 8. 
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Shall hi not ſee of the travel of his foul *? 


Certainly 1 ir is impoſſible that this great 
contrivance of heaven ſhould prove abor- 


| tive, that ſuch a mighty undertaking 


ſhould fail and miſcarry. It hath already 
been effectual for the ſalvation of many 
thouſands, who were once as far from the 
kingdom of heaven as we can ſuppoſe our- 
ches to be; and our High Prieſt contin- 
ueth for ever, and is able to ſave them to 
the uttermoſt that come unto God by him Þ. 
He is tender and compaſſionate ; = know- 


eth our infirmities, and had experience of 


our temptations: A bruiſed reed will he 
not break, and ſmoaking flax will he not 
quench, jill he ſend forth judgement unto 
victory F. He hath ſent out his Holy Spi- 
rit, whoſe ſweet, but powerful Wh 7 
ings are {till moving up and down in the 
world, to quicken and revive the ſouls of 
men, and awaken them unto the ſenſe 
and fecling of thoſe divine things for 
which they were made; and is ready to 
aſſiſt ſuch weak and languiſhing creatures 


as we are in our eflays towards holineſs 


and felicity; when once it hath taken 


hold ot a ſoul, and kindled in it the ſmal- 
leſt ſpark of divine love, it will be ſure to 
preſerve and cheriſh, and bring it forth 


into 
1 Mat. xi. 20. 


y If, li, Il, F Heb, vii. 24, 25. 
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into a flame, which many waters ſhall nat 


quench, neither ſhall the floods be ablk 


60 


to drown it ® Whenever this day be 
gins to dawn, and the day-ſtar to ariſe i 


the heart f, it will eaſily diſpel the pow 


ers of darkneſs, and make ignorance and 


folly, and all the corrupt and ſelfiſh ab 


fections of men, flee away as faſt beforef 


it as the ſhades of night when the ſun 
cometh out of his chambers: for the path 
of the uſt is as the ſhining light, whit 


ineth more and more unto the perfedt day 


They ſhall go on from ſtrength to ſtrength 


till every one of them appear before Gui 
in Zion \. 


Why ſhould we think it impoſſible 


that true goodneſs and univerſal love ſhould 


ever come to ſway and prevail in our ſouls 


Is not this their primitive ſtate and cop 
dition, their native and genuine conſtiti 
tion as they came firſt from the hands dl 
their maker? Sin and corruption are but 


uſurpers ; and though they have long kept 


the poſſeſſion, yet from the beginning # 
was not ſo. That inordinate ſelf- lo 
which one would think were rooted i 


our very being, and interwoven with th 


conſtitution of our nature, is nevertheleb 
n 0 


# Cant. viii. 7, | 
$ Plal. Izxxiy, 7. 4 


+ 2 Pet. i. 19. 


mend them again. 
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of foreign extraction, and had no place at 


all in the ſtate of integrity. We have 

ſtill ſo much reaſon left as to condemn it. 
Our underſtandings are caſily convinced, 
that we ought. to be wholly devoted to 
him from whom we have our being, and 
to love him infinitely more than we do 


| ourſelves, who is infinitely better than 


we; and our wills would readily comply 

with this, if they were not diſordered _ 
and put out of tune, And is not he 
who made. our ſouls, able to rectify and 
Shall we not be able, 
by his aſſiſtance, to vanquiſh and expel 


thoſe violent intruders, and turn into flight: 


the armies of the aliens * ?? 

No ſooner ſhall we take up arms in this 
holy war, but we ſhall have all the faints 
on earth, and all the angels in heaven en- 
caged on our party. The holy church 
throughout the world is daily interceeding 


with God for the ſucceſs of all ſach en- 


deavours. And doubtleſs thofe heavenly 


hoſts above are nearly concerned in the 


intereſt of religion, and infinitely defirous 
to ſee the divine life thriving and prevail- 
ing in this-inferiour world; and that the 
will bf God may be done by us on earth, 
as It is done by themſelves in heaven. And 
* may 

* Heb, xi. 34. 6 
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may we not encourage ourſelves, | as the 
prophet did his ſervant, when he ſhewed hal, 


him the horſes and chariots of fire, Tem art 
not, for they that be with us, are mom fa 
than they that be againſt us *, gro 

Away then with all perplexing fears and ture 
We wust do what deſponding thoughts. To pro 


ve can, and de- undertake vigorouſly, and re- che 
pend on the di- ly confidently on the divine of”. 
wane allttance. alliſtance, is more than half the 
the conqueſt. - Let «s ariſe, and be doing, 
and the Lord will be with us f. It is true {1 
religion in the ſouls of men is the imme 1 
. diate work of God; and all our natural the 
| endeavours can neither produce it alone 
nor merit thoſe ſupernatural aids by which the 
it muſt be wrought: the HolyGhoſt mult the 
j come upon us, and the power of the ter 
Wm Higheſt muſt overſhadow us, before that {<q 


: holy thing can be begotten, and Chriſt gt 


1 


1 
=_ | ® 2 Kiogs wi. 16, 17. + 1 Chron, xXib, 16, 


be formed in us. But yet we muſt not br. 

expect that this whole work ſhould be th 

done without any concurring endeavours # fo 

| of our own: we mult not lie loitering in} Fe 

8 che ditch, and wait till omnipotence pull is 

1 us from thence. No, no; we muſt ber W 

ſtir ourſelves, and actuate thoſe powers} { 

=, which we have already received: we mult hi 

* put forth ourſelves to our outmoſt capace | ſt. 
| ties 

5 


or unneceſſary. 
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ties, and then we may hope that or labour 
ſhall not be in vain in the Lord*. All the 


art and induſtry of man cannot form the 


fmalleſt herb, or make a ſtalk of corn to 


grow in the field: it is the energy of na- 


ture, and the influences of heaven, which 
produce this effect; it is God -2vho cnnſeth 
the graſs to grow, and herdò forithe fervice 
of man f and yet no body will ſay,” that 
the labours of the huſbandman are uſelefs 
So likewiſe the human 
foul is immediately created by God; it 
is he who both formerh and enliveneth 
the child: and yet he hath appointed the 


break up our fallow ground, and root out 


the weeds, and pull up the thorns, that 
fo we may be more ready to receive the 
ſceds of grace, and the dew of heaven. It 


is true, God hath been found of ſome 
who ſought him not; he hath caſt: him- 


ſelf in their way, who were quite out of 


his; he hath laid hold upon them, and 


ſtopt their courſe on a ſudden: for ſo Was 
ee, 
4 Jer. % 3 


F 2 


1 Cor. xy. 53. + Plal, civ; 14. 


matriage-bed as the ordinary męans for 
the propagation of mankind. Though; 
there muſt intervene a ſtroke of omnipo- 
tence to effect this mighty change in our 
fouls, yet ought we to do what we can to 
fit and prepare ourſelves g. For we mult | 
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St. Paul converted in his journey to Di 
maſcus. But certainly this is not God 
ordinary method of dealing with mer, 
Though he hath not tied himſelf to mean 
yet he hath tied us to the uſe of them; 


the divine aſſiſtance, than when we are 


doing our utmoſt endeavours. It ſhal 


ſtherefore be my next work, to ſhey 
what courſe we ought to take for attaining 
that bleſſed temper I have hitherto deſcri- 


bed. But here, if, in delivering my own 


thou ghts, I ſhall 50 to differ from 
what is or may be ſaid by others in this 
matter, I would not be thought to contra- 
dict and oppoſe them, more than phyſt 
cians do when they preſcribe ſeveral re- 
medies for the fame diſeaſe; which per- 


haps are all uſeful and good. Every one 


may propoſe the method he: judges moſt 
proper and convenient; but he doth not 


thereby pretend that the cure can never 
be effected, unleſs that be exactly obſerved, 


I doubt it hath occaſioned much unne- 
ceſſary diſquietude to ſome holy perſons, 
that they have not found ſuch a regular 
and orderly tranſaction in their ſouls, as 


they have ſeen deſcribed in books: that 
they have not paſled through all thoſe ſteps” 


and ſtages of converſion, which ſome (who 


perhaps 


and we have never more reaſon to expect] 
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perhaps have felt them in themſelves) have 
too peremptorily preſcribed unto others. 


God hath ſeveral ways of dealing with 


the ſouls of men; and it ſufficeth if the 
work be accompliſhed, whatever the me- 
thods have been. * 1. * 
Again, Though, in propoſing, directi- 
ons, I muſt follow that order which the 
nature of things ſhall lead to; yet I do 
not mean that the ſame method ſhould: be 
ſo punctually obſerved in the practice, as 
if the latter rules were never to be heeded, 
till ſome conſiderable time hath been ſpent 
in practifing the former. The directions 
L intend are mutually conducive to one 
another, and are all to be performed as 
occaſion ſhall ſerve, and we ſind ourſelves 
enabled to perform them. ll 
But now, that I may detain, you no 
longer, if we deſire to have out u -- wan 
ſouls moulded to this holy frame, chun all man- 
to become partakers of the di- ver of ſig. 
vine nature, and have Chriſt ſormed in 
our hearts, we muſt ſcrioufly reſolve, and 
endeavour to avoid and abandon all vitious 
and ſinful practices. There can be no trea- 
ty of peace, till once we lay down theſe 
W apons of rebellion W¹ñere with we tight 
ag inſt heaven: nor can we expect to haue 
our qiſtempers cured, if we be daily feed 
ing on poiſon, Every wilful fin. gives a 
F 3 mortal 


ve account good men. Moſt people have 
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mortal wound to the ſoul, and puts it at 
a greater diſtance from God and goodneſs; 


and we can never hope to have our heart 
. purified from corrupt affections, unlels 


we cleanſe our hands from vitious actions 
Now in this caſe we cannot excuſe our 
ſelves by the pretence of impoſlibility ; for 
ſure our outward man is ſome way in our 
power; we have ſome command of our 
feet, and hands, and tongue, nay and of 
our thoughts and fancies too; at leaf 
ſo far as to divert them from impure and 
ſinful objects, and to turn our mind ano- 
ther way: and we ſhould find this power 
and authority much ſtrengthened and ad- 
vanced, if we were careful to manage and 
exerciſe it. In the mean while, 1 acknows 
ledge our corruptions are fo ſtrong, and 
our temptations ſo many, that it will re- 
quire a great deal of ſtedfaſtneſs and reſo- 
lution, of watchfulneſs and care, to pre- 
ſerve ourſelves, even in this degree of in- 
nocence and purity. | 
And, firſt, Let us inform ourſelves well, 
We maſt know What thoſe fins are from 
what things are which we ought to abſtain, 
Gatul, And here we muſt not take 
meaſures from the maxims of the world, 
or the practices of thoſe whom in charity 
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very light apprehenſions of thoſe things, 
and are not ſenſible of any fault, unleſs 
it be groſs and flagitious; and ſcarce reckon 
any ſo great as that which they call pre- 
ciſeneſs: and thoſe who are more ſerious, 
do many times allow themſelves: too great 
latitude and freedom. Alas! how much 
pride and vanity, and paſſion and humour, 
how much weakneſs, and fin, doth every 
day ſhow itſelf in their converſe and be- 
haviour ? It may be they are humbled 
for it, and ſtriving againſt it, and ate daily 
gaining ſome ground; but then the pro- 
greſs is ſo ſmall, and their failings ſo ma- 
ny, that we had need to chuſe an exacter 
pattern. Every one of us muſt anſwer 
for himſelf, and the practices of others 
will never warrant and ſecure us. It is 
the higheſt folly to regultate our actions 
by any other ſtandard than that by which 
they muſt be judged. If ever we would 
cleanſe our way, it muſt be by taking heed 
thereto according to the word of God . 
And that word which is quick and power- 
ful, and ſharper than any two-edged ſword 
piercing even to the dividing. aſunder of 
ſaul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, F, will certainly diſcover © 
many 

* Plalm, cxix. 9. f Heb. iy, 12. 
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many things to be ſinful and heinoufff of | 
which paſs for very innocent in the eye that i 
of the world. Let us therefore imitaxſ hand, 
the_pfalmiſt, who faith, concerning I bande 
works of men, by the words of thy lips, lf down 
have kept myſelf from the paths of the A and e 
ſtroyer *. Let us acquaint ourſelves w tg im 
with the ſtrict and holy laws of our rel the u 
gion. Let us conſider the diſcourſes vater 
our bleſſed Saviour, (eſpecially that diva dulge 
ſermon on the mount), and the writing dren, 
of his holy apoſtles; where an ingenuow they 
and unbiaſed mind may clearly diſcen not c. 
thoſe limits and bounds by which ou that t 
actions ought to be confined. And thalf powe 
let us never look upon any in as light and for tl 
inconſiderable; but be fully perſuaded Le 
that the ſmalleſt is inſinitely heinous Up utter] 
the ſight of God, and prejudicial to lll ciple, 
ſouls of men; and that if we had the rigWf ſhoul 
ſenſe of things, we ſhould be as deeplſf yet ſi 
affected with the leaſt irregularites, as noi tions 
we are with the greateſt crimes. us to 
But now, amongſt thoſe things whidl inwar 
ae e diſcover to be ſinfulff ſin c. 
- temptations to ſn, there will be ſome upllff fright 
by coalidering the which, through the diſpe that f 
Ss tue) will raw fron of our nature, or lo whicl 
on us. Bog 
LED cuſtom, or the endearmeniſ ſuit © 
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of | pleaſure, we are ſo much 'wedded 
that it will be like cutting off the right- 
hand, or pulling out the right eye, to a- 
bandon them. But muſt we therefore ſit 
down, and wait till all difficulties be over, 


and every temptation be gone? This were 


to imitate the fool in the poet, who ſtood 
the whole day at the river- ſide, till all the 
water ſhould run by. We muſt not in- 


dulge our inclinations, as we do little chil- 


dren, till they grow weary of the thing 
they are unwilling to let go. We mult 
not continue our ſinful practices, in hopes 
that the divine grace will one day over- 
power our ſpirits, and make us hate them 
for their own deformity, one 
Let us ſuppoſe the worſt, that we -are 
utterly deſtitute of any ſupernatural prin- 
ciple, and want that taſte by which we 
ſhould diſcern and abhor perverſe things; 
yet ſure we are capable of ſome conſidera- 
tions which may be of force to perſuade 
us to this reformation of our lives, If the 
inward deformity and heinous nature of 
ſin cannot affect us, at leaſt we may be 
frighted by thoſe dreadful conſequences 
that attend it. The ſame ſelfiſh principle 


vhich puſheth us forward unto the pur- 
ſuit of ſintul pleaſures, will make us loath 
to buy them at the rate of everlaſting mi- 


ſery. 


dreadful day, when the foundation of W 
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ſery. Thus we may encounter ſelf-log 


with its own weapons, and employ of 
natural inclination for repreſling the ex 


bitancies of another. Let us therefore a 
cuſtom ourſelves to conſider ſeriouſſ 
what a fearful thing it muſt needs be, 


irritate and offend that infinite Being a 


whom we hang and depend every m 


ment; who needs but to withdraw A 


mercies to make us miſerable, or his 
ſiſtance to make us nothing. Let us 
quently remember the ſhortneſs and wi 


- (certainty of our lives; and how that, afte 


we have taken a few turns more in” th 


world, and converſed a little longer" 
mongſt men, we muſt all go down um 


the dark and filent grave, and carry ne 
thing along with us but anguiſh and? 
grate for all our finful <njoyments: al 
then think what horror muſt needs ſein 
the guilty foul, to find itſelf naked and! 
alone before the ſevere and impartial judp 


of the world, to render an exact accoull 
not only of its more important and con 


ſiderable tranſactions, but of every wal 
that the tongue hath uttered, and ſwilts 
and moſt ſecret thought that ever pal 
through the mind. Let us ſometimes 
preſent unto ourſelves the terror of f 


cal 


earth 
ſhall 


eleme 


nifeſt 


ver 1 
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earth ſhall be ſhaken, and the heavens 
ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and the 
elements ſhall melt with fervent heat“, and 
the preſent frame of nature be - diſſolved, 
uli and our eyes ſhall ſee the bleſſed Jeſus, 
„e (who came once into the world in all hu- 
* | mility to viſit us, to purchaſe pardon for 
e us, and beſcech us to accept of it), now 
„ I appearing in the majeſty of his glory, and 
is off deſcending from heaven in a flaming fire, 
« fl} to take vengeance on thoſe that have de- 
4 ft fpiſed his mercy, and perſiſted in rebellion 
alu 2gainſt him; when all the hidden things 
a ih of darkneſs ſhall be brought to light, and 
ger the counſels of the heart ſhall be made ma- 
um vifeſt T; when thoſe ſecret impurities and 
ſubtile frauds whereof the world did ne- 
1d ml ver ſuſpect us, ſhall be expoſed and laid 
. a open to publick view, and many thou- 
and actions which we never dreamed to 
de ſinful, or elſe had altogether  forgot- 
- 4 ten, ſhall be charged home upon our con- 
ſciences with ſuch evident convictions of 
guilt, that we ſhall be neither able to deny 
nor excuſe them. Then ſhall all the angels 
Vile in heaven and all the ſaints that ever lived 
on the earth, approve that dreadful ſen- 
ence which ſhall be paſſed on wicked 
men, and thoſe who perhaps did love and 


elteem 
® 2 Pet. iu, 10. + 1 Cor, iv. 5. 
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eſteem them when they lived in the worlt 
ſhall look upon them with indignatio 
and abhorrence, and never make one re 
queſt for their deliverance. © Let us cons 
der the eternal puniſhmets of the damne 
fouls; which are ſhadowed forth in ſeth 
ture by metaphors taken from thoſe thing 
that are moſt terrible and grievous in the 
world, and yet all do not ſuffice to co 
vey unto our minds any full apprehenſion 
of them. When we have joined all to 
gether the importance of all theſe exprek- 
ſions, and added unto them whatever out 
fancy can conceive of miſery and torment 
we muſt {till remember, that all this come 
infinitely ſhort of the truth and reality 
the thing. 

It is true, this is a ſad and melancholy 
ſubject; there is anguiſh and horror in the 
conſideration of it: but ſure it muſt be in 
finitely more dreadful to endure it; and 
ſuch thoughts as theſe may be very uſeful 
to fright us from the courſes that would 
lead us thither. How fond ſoever W 
may be of ſinful pleaſures, the fear of hel 
would make us abſtain. Our moſt fot 
ward inclinations will ſtartle and'give back 
when preſſed with that queſtion in lth 


world 
nation 
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prophet, V ho amongſt us can dwell with 


everlaſting burning 11116 
To this very purpoſe it is that the ter- 


rors of another world are ſo frequently 


repreſented in holy writ, and that in ſuch 

terms as are moſt proper to affect and in- 
fluence a carnal mind. Theſe fears can 
never ſuffice to make any perſon truly good: 
but certainly they may reſtrain us from 
much evil, and have often made way for 
more ingenuous and kindly impreſſions. 
But it will not ſuffice to conſider theſe 
things once and again, nor vpe muſt keth's 
to form ſome reſolutions of conſtant Watch 
abandoning our ſins, unleſs over ourlclves, 
we maintain a conſtant guard, and be con- 
tinually watching againſt them. Some 
times the mind is awakened to ſee the 
diſmal conſequences of a vitious life; and 
ſtraight we are reſolved to reform: but, 
alas! it preſently falleth aſleep, and We 
loſe that proſpe& which we had of things; 
and then temptations take the advantage; 
they ſollicit and importune us continually, 
and. ſo do frequently engage our conſent 
before we are aware. It is the folly and 
ruin of moſt people, to live at adventure, 
and take part in every thing that comes in 
their way; ſeldom conſidering what they 
| G \ ne 
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are about to ſay or do. If we would have 
our reſolutions take effect, we mult. take 
heed unto our ways, and ſet a watch be⸗ 
fore the door of our lips, and examine the 
motions that ariſe in our hearts, and cauſe 
them to tell us whence they come and 


whither they go; whether it be pride of 


paſlion, or any corrupt and vitious humuoar 
that prompteth us to any deſign, and 
whether God will be offended, or any 
body harmed by it. And if we have no 
time for long reaſonings, let us at leaf 
turn our eyes towards God, and place 
ourſelves in his preſence, to aſk. his leave 
and approbation for what we do; let us 
conſider ourſelves under the all- ſeeing eye 
of that divine Majeſty, as in the midſt of 
an infinite globe of light which compa 
ſeth us about both behind and before, and 
pierceth to the innermoſt; corners of our 
ſoul. The ſenſe and remembrance of the 
divine preſence, is the moſt ready and ek 
fectual means, both to. diſcover what is 
unlawful and to reſtrain us from it. There 
are ſome things a perſon could make ſhift to 

alliate or defend, and yet he. dares not 
Jook almighty God in the face and ad: 


venture upon them. It we look unto 


him, we ſhall be lightened: if we /et him 
always before us, he will guide us by his 


none W & Mm.. e 


eye, and inſtruct us in the way herein, We 
ought to avatk, 

This care and wuchfulneſs over our 4c- 
tions muſt be ſeconded by fre- ve mult often 
quent and ſerious reflections 'examine our 
upon them, not only that we ons. 
may obtain the divine mercy and pardon 


7 


for our fins, by a humble and ſorrowful 


acknowlegment of them; but alſo that we 
may reinforoe and ſtrengthen our reſolu- 
tions, and learn to decline or reſiſt the 
temptations 

merly el It is an advice worthy of 
a chriſtian, though it did firſt drop from 
2 heathen pen, that before we betake 


ourſelves to reſt, we review and examine 


all the paſſages of the day, that we may 


which we have been for- 


have the comfort of what we have done 


aright, and may redreſs what we' find to 
hers been amiſs, and make the ſhipwrecks 


of one. day be as marks to direct our 


courſe in another. This may be calle 


the very art of virtuous living, Tang would 


contribute wonderfully to advance our re- 


formation and preſerve our innocency. 


But withal we muſt not forget to implore 
the divine aſſiſtance, eſpecially againſt 
thoſe fins that do moſt eaſily beſet us. 


And though it be ſuppoſed that our hearts 


are not yet moulded into that ſpiritual 
Rv? : frame 
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frame which ſhould render our devotion 
acceptable; yet methinks ſuch conſider- 
ations as have been propoſed to deter ug 
from ſin, may alſo ſtir us up to ſome nx 
tural ſeriouſneſs, and make our prayers 
againſt it as earneſt, ' at leaſt, as they are 
wont to be againſt other calamities. And! 
doubt not but God, who heareth the cry 
of the ravens, will have ſome regard even 
to ſuch petitions as proceed from thoſe na- 
tural paſſions which himſelf hath implanted 
in us. Beſides that thoſe prayers againſt 
fin, will be powerful engagements on 
ourſelves to excite us to watchfulneſs and 
care: and common, ingenuity will make 
us aſhamed to relapſe into thoſe faults 
which we have lately bewailed before 
God, and againſt which we have begged 
his aſſiſtance. 
Thus we are to make the firſt eſſay for 
It i gt 46. re. recovering the divine life, by 
ſtrain ourſelves reſtr aining the natural incli- 
ie many lauful nations, that they break not 
things, ; . 
| out into - ſinful practices. 
But now I muſt add, that chriſtian pru- 
dence wil: teach us to abſtain from grati- 
fieations that are not ſimply unlawful; 
and that, not only that we may fecure our 
innocence, which would be in continual 


hazard if we ſhould ſtrain our liberty tothe 
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in the Soul off Man. 


” 


utmoſt point ; but alſo that hereby we may 
weaken the forces of nature, and teach 
our appetites to obey. We'muſt do with 
ourſelves, as prudent parents with their 
children; who croſs their wills in many 
little indifferent things to make them ma- 
nageable and ſubmiſſive in more conſider- 
able inſtances. He who would mortify 


the pride and vanity of his ſpirit, ſhould 


ſtop his ears to the moſt deſerved praiſes, 
and ſometimes forbear his juſt vindication 
from the cenſures and aſperſions of others; 
eſpecially if they refle& only upon his 
prudence and conduct, and not upon his 


virtue and innocence. 


He who would 


check a revengeful humour, would do 
well to deny himſelf the ſatisfaction of re- 
reſenting unto others the injuries which 
e hath ſuſtained. And if we would ſo 
take heed to our ways, that we fin not 
with our tongue, we muſt accuſtom our- 
ſelves much to ſolitude and filence ; and 
ſometines, with the Plalmiſt, hold aur 
peace even from good, till once we have 
gotten ſome command over that unruly 
member. Thus, I ſay, we may bind up 
our natural inclinations, and make. our 
appetites more moderate in their cravings, 
by accuſtoming them to frequent tefuſals. 
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Bur it is not enough to have them under 

violence and reſtraint. l 
Our next effay muſt be to wean our af- 
We muſt firive fections from created thingy, 
ro put ourſelves and all the delights and enter: 
on - * with tainments of the lower lite, 

which fink and depreſs the 

fouls of men, and retard their motions to- 
wards God and heaven. And this we 
muſt do by poſſeſſing our minds with a 
deep perſuaſion of the vanity and empti- 
neſs of worldly enjoyments. This is an 
ordinary theme, and every body can make 
declamations upon it. But alas! how few 
underſtand and believe what they ſay! 
Theſe notions float in our brain, and come 
{ſiding off our tongues; but we have no 
deep impreſſion of them on our ſpirits; 
we feel not the truth which we pretend to 
believe. We can tell that all the glory 
and ſplendor, all the pleaſures and enjoy- 
ments of the world, are vanity and nothing; 
and yet theſe nothings take up all ou 
thoughts, and ingroſs all our affections: 
they ſtifle the better inclinations of out 
foul, and inveigle us into many a fin. It 
may be, in a ſober mood, we give them 
the flight, and reſolve to be no longer de- 
luded with them; but theſe thoughts ſe 
dom outlive the next temptation ; the 
vanities 
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vanities which we have ſhut out at the 
door, get in at a poſtern. There are ſtill 
ſome pretenſions, ſome hopes that flatter 
us; and, after we have been fruſtrated a 
thouſand times, we muſt continually be 
repeating the experiment. The leaſt diffe- 

rence of circumſtances is enough to 'delnde 
us, and make us expect that ſatisfaction in 
one thing, which we have miſſed in ano- 
ther. But could we once get clearly off, 
and come to a real and ſerious contempt 
of worldly things, this were a very con- 
ſiderable advancement in our way. The 
ſoul of man is of a vigorous and active 
nature, and hath in it a raging and unex- 
tinguiſhable thirſt; an immaterial kind of 
fire, always catching at ſome object or 
other, in conjunction wherewith it thinks 
to be happy ; and were it once rent from 
the world, and all the bewitching enjoy- 
ments under the fun, it would quickly 
| ſearch after ſome higher and more excels 
lent object, to fatisfy its ardent and im- 
portunate cravings; and, being no longer. 
dazzled with glittering vanities,” would fix 
| On that ſupreme and all-ſufficient good, 
where it would diſcover ſuch beauty and 
ſweetneſs, as would charm and overpower 
all its affections. The love of the world, 
and the love of God, are like the ſcales of 


a 
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a balance; as the one falleth, the othe 
doth riſe. When our natural inclination 


proſper, and the creature is exalted in ou 
ſoul, religion is faint, and doth languiſh; 


but when earthly objects wither away, and 
loſe their beauty, and the ſoul begins t 
cool and flag in its proſecution of them 
then the ſeeds of grace take root, and the 


divine life begins to flouriſh and prevail 


It doth therefore nearly concern us, to 


convince ourſelves of the emptineſs and 
vanity of creature-enjoyments, and reaſon 


our heart out of love with them. Let u 
ſeriouſly conſider all that our reaſon, 
our. faith, our own experience, or the 


obſervation. of others, can ſuggeſt to this 
effect; let us ponder the matter over and 


over, and fix our thoughts on this truth, 
till we become really perſuaded of it. & 


midſt all our purſuits and deſigns, let u 


ſtop, and aſk ourſelves, For what end i 


all this? At what do I aim? Can the groß 
and muddy pleaſures of ſenſe, or a heap ot 


white and yellow earth, or the eſteem d 
affection of filly creatures like myſelh 
ſatisfy a rational and immortal ſoul? hay 
I not tried theſe things already; Will they 
have a higher reliſh, and yield me mot 
contentment to-morrow than yeſterday, 
or the next year than they did the laſt 


'ThereF 
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There may be ſome little difference be- 


twixt that which I am now purſuing, and 
that which I enjoyed before: but ſure my 


in. former enjoyments did ſhew as pleaſant, 


and promiſe as fair before I attained them. 
Like the rainbow, they looked very glo- 
rious at a diſtance ; but when I approach- 
ed I found nothing but emptineſs and va- 
on O what a poor thing would the 
ife of man be, if it were capable of no 

| higher enjoyment s 
I cannot inſiſt on this ſubje&; and there 

is the leſs need, when I remember to whom 
1am writing. Yes, my dear friend, you 
have had as great experience of the empti- 
neſs and vanity of human things, and have 
at preſent as few worldly engagements as 
any that I know. I have ſometimes re- 
fleted on thoſe paſſages of your life where- 
with you have been pleaſed to acquaint 


* 


ume: and methinks, through all, I can diſ- 


cern a deſign of the divine providence to 
wean your afſections from every thing here 
| below. The trials you have had of thoſe 
things which the world doats upon, have 
taught you to deſpiſe them: and you have 
found, by ge. that neither the en- 
dowments of nature, nor the advantages 
of fortune, are ſufficient for happineſs; 
that every roſe hath its thorn, and there 
For | | may 
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may be a worm at the root of the faire} diſpoſi 
gourd; ſome ſecret and undiſcerned grief at leal 
which may make a perſon deſerve the pig ment. 
of thoſe who perhaps do admire or en with c 
their ſuppoſed felicity. If any earth allegia 
comforts have got too much of your heat tendin 
1 think they have been your relations a word; 
friends: and the deareſt of thoſe are tf and pr 
moved out of the world: ſo that you mul others 
raiſe your mind towards heaven, wha want 
you would think upon them. Thus Gal 
hath provided, that your heart may d 
looſed from the world; and that he m 
not have any rival in your affection, whid 
Lhave always obſerved to be fo large a 
unbounded, ſo noble and diſintereſted 
chat no inferior object can anſwer or d ate of 
eit. | ſidkey h 
When we have got our corruptions ft apoſtle 


We mutt do ſtrained and our naturalapp ciſe pre 
thoſe 22 tites and inclinations to wan _ 
ations that are worldly things in ſome ma Ways 
die ſubducd we muſt pu God is 
ceed to ſuch exerciſes as have a more in ſliſt 0 
mediate tendency to exciteand awaken i [true ch 
divine life. | And, firſt, let us endeavo of the 
conſcientiouſly to perform thoſe duii w/w 
which religion doth require, and het Wk 
unto it would incline us if it did previ in 3 


in our ſouls. If we cannot get our inwa 
| diſpoſuud 


- 
7 - 
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Aitell diſpoſition preſently. changed, let us-ſtudy, 
grief at leaſt to regulate our outward deport- 
: pigh ment. If our hearts be not yet inflamed: 
enyſ} with divine love, let us however o.-õỹn our 
rthh{ allegiance to that infinite Majeſty, by at- 
heul tending his ſervice, and liſtening to his 
8 au word; by ſpeaking reverently of his name, 

e and praiſing his goodneſs; and exhorting, 
mul others to ſerve and obey him. If, we, 
when want that charity, and thoſe bowels of 
Golf compaſſion which we ought to have to- 
y be vards our neighbours, yet muſt we not 

ni omit any occaſion of doing them good; If 
whigh our hearts be haughty and proud, we muſt» 
e ul nevertheleſs ſtudy a modeſt and humble 
eſtalſ deportment. Theſe external performances 
r ae of little value in themſelves, yet may 

they help us forward to better things. The 

1s u ;apoſtle indeed telleth us, that bodily exer- 
appel ſe profiteth little; but he ſeems; not to 
ward affirm that it is altogether uſeleſs. It is 


ah abvays good to do what we can; for — /V {3 


4 


molt God is wont to pity our weakneſs, and 
in alliſt our feeble endeavours: and — | 
en ti ttue charity and humility, and other graces 
wou of the divine ſpirit, come to take root in 
gutiel our ſouls, they wilbexert themſelves more 
hen freely, and with leſs difficulty, if we have 
ren defore been accuſtomed to expreſs them 

wa n our outward converſations. Nor need 


no we 
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| we fear the imputation of hypocriſy 
though our actions do thus ſomewhat out 
run our affections; ſeeing they do {lil 
proceed from a ſenſe of our duty; and ou 
deſign is not to appear better than wear 
but that we may really become ſo. | 
But as inward acts have a more imme 
Wemuſt endea- diate influence on the foul 
rour'to formin- to mould it to a right temꝑpe 
ternal a&s of and frame; ſo ought we 
Ve.” be moſt frequent and ſedw 
lous in the exerciſe of then 

Let us be often lifting up our hearts to 
wards God; and if we do not ſay that we 
love him above all things, let us at leaf 
acknowledge that it is our duty, and 
would be our happineſs ſo to do. Let u 
lament the  diſhonour done unto him by 
fooliſh and ſinful men, and applaud the 


praiſes and adorations that are given him 


above. Let us reſign and yield ourſelye 
up unto him a thouſand times to be go 
verned by his laws, and diſpoſed of i 
his pleaſure. 


let us tell him we are convinced that hu 
will is always juſt and good; and there 
fore deſire him to. do with us whatſoeve 


he pleaſeth, whether we will or * 
| An 


by that _ bleſſed and glorious companſſj 


And though our ſtubbonſ 
hearts ſhould ſtart back, and refuſe ;  yel 


for b 
divin. 
is the 
diſco! 
{eriou 
religi 
and 

whicl 
is ver 
ineffe 
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And ſo, for begetting in us an univerſal 
charity towards men, we muſt be frequent- 
ly putting up wiſhes for their happineſs, 
and bleſſing every perſon that we ſee; and 
when we have done any thing for the re- 
lief of the miſcrable, we may ſecond it 
with earneſt deſires that God would take 
care of them, and deliver them out of all 
their diſtreſſes. 

Thus ſhould we exerciſe ourſelves unto 
godlineſs. And when we are employing 
the powers that we have, the Spirit of 
God is wont to ſtrike in, and elevate theſe 
acts of our ſoul beyond the pitch of na- 
ture, and give them a divine impreſſion ; | 
and, after the frequent reiteration of theſe, | 
we ſhall find ourſelves more inclined unto . | 
them, they flowing with greater freedom F, 
and cafe. 

I ſhall mention but two other means 


for begetting that holy and 


Conſideration, a 


divine temper of ſpirit which great inſtrument 


is the ſubje& of the preſent of religion 

diſcourſe. And the firſt is, a deep and 
ſerious conſideration of the truths of our 
religion and that both as to the certainty, 
and importance of them. The aſſent 


which is ordinarly given to divine truths, 
is very faint and languid, very weak and 
ineffectual; 


flowing only from a blind 
GS inclination 
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inclination to follow that religon which 
1s in faſhion, or a lazy indifferency and 
unconcernedneſs whether things be ſo or 
not. Men are unwilling to quarrel with 
the religion of their country; and ſince all 
their neighbours are chriſtians, they are 
content to be ſo too: but they are ſeldom 
at the pains to conſider the evidences 
of thoſe truths, or to ponder the impor- 
tance and tendency of them: and thence 
it is that they have ſo little influence on 
their affections and practice. Thoſe i- 
ritleſs and paralytick ihoughts (as one doth 
rizhtly term them) are not able to move 
the will, and direct the hand. We muſt 
therefore endeavour to work up our minds 
to a ſerious belief and full perſuaſion of 
divine truths, unto a ſenſe and feeling of 
ſpiritual things. Our thoughts muſt dwell 
upon them, till we be both convinced of 
them, and deeply affected with them. Let 
us urge forward our ſpirits, and make them 
approach the inviſible world; and fix our 
minds upon immaterial things, till we 
clearly perceive that theſe are no dreams, 
nay that all things are dreams and ſha- 
dos beſides them. When we look about 
us, and behold the beauty and magni- 
ficevce of this goodly frame, the order 
and harmony of the whole creation; let 


than fleth, 
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our r thoughts from thence take their flighr 
towards that omnipotent wildom and 
goodneſs which did at firſt produce, and 
doth {till eſtabliſh and uphold the ſame. 


When we reflect upon ourſelves, let us. 


conſider that we are not a mere piece of 
organized matter, 2 curious and well-con- 
trived engine; that there is more in us 

and blood, and bones; even 
a divine ſpark, capable to know, and love, 
and enjoy our maker: and though it be 
now exceedingly clogged with its dull and 
lumpiſh companion; yet ere long it ſhall 
be delivered, and can ſubſiſt without the 
body, as well as that can do without the 
cloaths; which we throw off at our pleaſure. 
Let us often withdraw our thoughts from 
this earth, this ſcene of miſery, and folly, 
and ſin; and raiſe them towards that more 
vaſt and glorious world, whoſe innocent 
and bleſſed inhabitants ſolace themſelves 
eternally in the divine prefence, and 
know no other paſſion, but an unmixed 
joy, and an unbounded love: and tnen- 
conſider how the bleſſed: ſon of God 
came down to this lower world, to live 
among us. and die for us, .that he might 
bring us to a portion of. the ſame felicity: 


and . how he hath overcome the 


ſharpneſs of death, and opened the king- 
8 dom: 


| 
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dom of heaven to all believers, and is now 
ſet down on the right hand of the Majeſty 
on high*; and yet is not the leſs mind 
ful of us, but receiveth our prayers, and 
preſenteth them unto his Father ; and is 
daily viſiting his church with the influen- 
ces of his Spirit, as the ſun reacheth us 

with his beams. 
The ſerious and frequent conſideration 
of theſe, and ſuch divine 
truths, is the moſt proper 
method to beget that lively 
faith which is the founda- 
tion of religion, the ſpring 
and root of the divine life. Let me further 
ſuggeſt ſome particular ſubjects of medita- 
tion for producing the ſeveral branches of 
tr. And, firſt, to inflame our fouls with 
the love of God, let us conſider the ex- 
cellency of his nature, and his love and 
kindneſs towards us. It is little we know 
of the divine perfections: and yet that 
little may ſuffice to fill our ſouls with ad- 
miration and love, to raviſh our affections, 
as well as to raiſe our wonder. For we 
are not merely creaturcs of ſenſe, that we 
ſhould be incapable of any other affection 
but that which entereth by the eyes. The 
character of any excellent perſon whom 
we 


divine 
love, we muſt con- 
der the excellency 
of the divine na- 
ture, 
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we have never ſeen, will many times en- 
gage our hearts, and make us hugely con- 
cerned in all his intereſts: And what is it, 
E pray you, that engages us ſo much to 
thoſe with whom we converſe? I cannot 
think that it is merely the colour of their 
face, or their comely proportions; for 
| then we ſhould fall in love with ſtatues; | 
and pictures, and flowers. Theſe" out- 
ward accompliſhments may a little delight - 
the eye, but would never be able to prevail 
ſo much on the heart, if they did not re- 
preſent ſome vital perfection. We either 
ſee or apprehend ſome greatneſs of mind, 
or vigour of ſpirit, or ſweetneſs of diſpo- 
ſition; ſome ſprightlineſs, or wiſdom, or 
goodneſs, which charm our ſpirit, and 
command our love. Now thele perfecti- 
ons are not obvious to the ſight; the eyes 
can only diſcern the ſigns and effect of 
them: and if it be the underſtanding that 
directs the affection, and vital perfections 
prevail with it, certainly the excellencies 
of the divine nature (the traces whereof 
we cannot but diſcover in every thing we 
behold) would not fail to engage our 
hearts, if we did ſeriouſiy view and regard 
them. Shall we not be infinitely more 
tranſported with that almighty. wiſdom 
and goodneſs which fills the univerſe, and 
H diſplays. 
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diſplays itſelf in all parts of the creation 
whick eſtabliſheth the frame of naturs 
and turneth the mighty wheels of prov 
dence, and keepeth the world. from dik 
order and ruin, than with the faint ray 
of the ſame perfections which we meet 
with in our fellow-creatures? Shall we 
dote on the ſcattered pieces of a rude and 
imperfe& picture, and never be affect 
with the original beauty? This were a 
unaccountable ſtupidity and  blindnels 
Whatever we find lovely in a friend, or in 
a ſaint ought not to engroſs, hut to elevate 
our affection. We ſhould conclude only 
with ourſelves, that if there be ſo much 
ſweetneſs in a drop, there muſt. be inf 
nitely more in the fountain; if there be 
ſo much ſplendor in a ray, what muſt the 
ſun be in its glory? 

Nor can we pretend the had of 
the object, as if God were at too great? 
diſtance for our converſe or our love: He 
1s nat far from every one of us: for i 


him we live, and move, and have our being*% 

We cannot open our eyes, but we mull 
behold fome footſteps of his glory; and 
cannot turn. them towards him, but we 
ſhall be ſure to find his intent upon us; 
waiting as it ere to catch a look, reach 
to 


* 


* Acts xv. 27. 
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to entertain the moſt intimate fellowſhip 


and communion with us. Let us there- 
fore endeavour to raiſe our minds to 
the cleareſt conceptions of the divine 
nature. Let us conſider all that his works 
do declare, or his word doth diſcover of 
him unto us. And let us eſpecially con- 
template that viſible repreſentation of him 
which was made in our own. nature by 
his Son, who was the brightneſs of his 
glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon *; 
and who appeared in the world to diſcoyer 
at once what God is, and what we ought 
to be. Let us repreſent him unto our 
minds as we find him deſcribed in the goſ- 
pel; and there we ſhall behold the perfecti- 
ons of the divine nature, though covered 
with the vail of human infirmities: and, 
when we haye. framed unto ourſelves the 
cleareſt notion that we can, of a Being 
infinite in power, in wiſdom, and good 
neſs, the author and fountain of all per- 
fections, let us fix the eyes of our ſouls + 
upon it, that our eyes may affect our 


| heart ; and while we are muling, the 


fire will burn 4. 
Eſpecially, 


* Heb. i. 3. {Lam ii. 5 1. T Pfalm. xxxix. 3. 
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Eſpecially, if hereunto we add the cons 
ſideration of God's favour and 
meditate on good-will towards us. Nothing 
bis goodaeſa is more powerful to engage out 
. affection, than to find that we 
are beloved. Expreſſions of kindneſs att 
always pleaſing and acceptable unto us 


though the perſon ſhould be otherwiſe 


mean and contemptible. But to have the 
love of one who is altogether lovely, to 
know that the glorious Majeſty of heaven 
hath any regard unto us, how mult it aſto- 
niſh and delight us! how muſt it overs 
come our ſpirits, and melt our hearts, and 
put our whole ſoul into a flame! Now 
as the word of God is full of the exprek 
ſions of his love towards man, fo al his 
works do loudly proclaim it: He g gave us 
our being, and by. preſerving us in it, dotll 
renew the donation every moment He 
hath placed us in a rich and well-furniſhee 
world, and liberally provided for all our 


neceſſities: he rameth down bleſſings from 


heaven upon us, and cauſeth the earth 10 


bring forth our proviſion ; he giveth ut 
our food and raiment; and while we ate 
ſpending the productions of one year, It 
is preparing for us againſt another. H 
ſweeteneth our lives with innumerabl 
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ons Þ ſuitable objects. The eye of his provi- 
anch dence is always upon us, and he watcheth 
ring for our ſafety when we are faſt aſleep, 
our Þ neither minding him nor ourſelves. But, 
we Þ leſt we ſhould think theſe teſtimonies of 
are Þ his kindneſs leſs conſiderable, becaule they 
us Þ are the eaſy iſſues of his omnipotent power, 
wile and do not put him to any trouble or 
the] pain, he hath taken a more wonderful 
to method to endear himſelf to us; he hath 
awen Þ teſtified his affection to us by ſuffering, as 
aſto⸗ well as by doing; and, becauſe he could 
wer- not ſuffer in his own nature, he aſſumed 
and ours. The eternal ſon of God did clothe 
(ow; Þ himſelf with the infirmities of our fleſh, 
prel⸗ and left the company of thoſe innocent 
| his and bleſſed ſpirits, who knew well how 
e ur to love and adore him, that he might dwell 
dotit among men, and wreſtle with the obſti- 
He N nacy of that rebellious race, to reduce them 
ſhed to their allegiance and felicity, and then 
our to offer himſelf up as a ſacrifice and pro- 
from Fpitiation for them. I remember one of the 
Hh to poets hath an ingenious fancy to expreſs 
h us the paſſion wherewith he found himſelf 
| orercome, after a long reſiſtance: that the 
pod of love had ſhot all his golden arrows 
at him, but could never pierce his heart, 
l at length he pat himfelf into the bow, 
Edd darted himſelf ſtreight into his breaſt. 
_ Methinks 
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Methinks, this doth ſome way adumbh 
God's method of dealings with men. I 
had long contended with a ſtubborn wolff 
and thrown down many a bleſſing upa 
them; and when all his other gifts co 
not prevail, he at laſt made a gift of himſgl 
to teſtify his affection, and engage they 
'Fhe account which we have of our Saj 


our's life in the. goſpel, doth all aloy 


preſent us with the hiſtory of his love; al 


the pains that he took, and the troublal 


that he endured, were the wonderful & 
fects, and uncontroulable evidences of 


But O that laſt, that diſmal ſcene !- Isi 


poſſible to remember it, and queſtion Ik 
kindneſs, or deny him ours? Here, het 
it is (my dear friend) that we ſhould 
our moſt ſerious and ſolemn thoughts; Thi 
Chriſt may dwell in our hearts by failli 


that we being rooted and grounded in lo 


may be able to comprehend with all ſam 
what is the breadth, and length, and. dep 
and heighth, and to know the love of C 
which paſſeth knowledge, that wwe may 


filled with-all the fulneſs of God. 


We ought alſo frequently to reflect 
thoſe particular tokens of favour and Wſ 
which God hath beſtowed on ourſelw 
how long he hath borne with our folle 
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Ind fins, and waited to be gracious unto 


us; wreſtling as it were, with the ſtub- 
borneſs of our hearts, and eſſaying every 
method to reclaim us. We ſhould keep a 
regiſter in our minds of all the eminent 


M bleſſings and deliverances we have met with; 
ſome whereof have been ſo conveyed, that 


we might clearly perceive they were not 
the iſſues of chance, but the gracious ef- 


C fefts of the divine favour, and the ſignal 


returns of our prayers. Nor ought we 


io imbitter the thoughts of theſe things 


with any harſh or unworthy ſuſpicion, 


Is if they were deſigned on purpoſe 


to enhance our guilt, and heighten our 


Jeternal damnation. No, no, my friend; 


God is love, and he hath no pleaſure in 
the ruin of his creatures. If they abuſe. 


bis goodneſs, and turn his grace into wan- 


lf tonneſs, and thereby plunge - themſelves 


into the greater depth of guilt and miſery, 


pi this is the effect of their obſtinate wicked- 
l veſs, and not the deſign of thoſe - benelits 


which he beſtows. 


If theſe conſiderations had once begot- 


ten in our hearts a real love and affection 
F'owards almighty God, that would eaſily 
x lead us unto the other branches of religion ; 


Bad therefore I ſhall need ſay the leſs of 


them. 
rs We 
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We ſhall find our hearts enlarged 
..- charity towards men, by cop 


To beget chari- 
ty, we mult re- 
member that all 
men are nearly 
related untoGod, 


ſidering the relation when 
in they ſtand unto God, and 
the impreſſes of his img 
which are ſtamped upon them; 
They are not only his creatures, the work 
manſhip of his hands, but ſuch of whon 
he taketh ſpecial care, and for whom 
hath a very dear and tender regard; hau 
laid the deſigns of their happineſs betax 
the foundation of the world, and being 
willing to live and converſe with them 
all the ages of eternity. The meaneſt and 
moſt contemptible perſon whom we be 
hold, is the offspring of heaven, one a 
the children of the Moſt High: and how 
ever unworthy he might behave - himſel 
of that relation, ſo long as God hath 10 
abdicated and diſowned him by a find 
ſentence, he will have us to acknowledg 
him as one of his, and as ſuch to embrast 
him with a. ſincere and cordial affeion 
You know what a great concernment W 
are wont to have for thoſe that do a 
ways belong to the perſon whom we lo 
how gladly we lay hold on every opp 
tunity to gratify the child or the ſervail 
of a friend; and ſure our love towards G 
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towards men, did we mind the intereſt 


that he is pleaſed to take in them, and 
conſider, that every ſoul is dearer unto. 
him than all the material world, and that 
he did not account the blood of his ſon 
too great a price for their redemption. 
Again, as all men ſtand in a near re- 
lation to God; ſo they have That they car- 
ſtill ſo much of his image ſtam- ry his image 


| ped on them, as may oblige «pon them. 


and excite us to love them. In ſomeethis 


image is more eminent and conſpicuous, 
and we can diſcern the lovely tracts of wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs: and though in others, 
it be miſerably ſullied and detaced, yet is 
it not altogether razed ; ſome lincaments. 
at leaſt do itill remain. All men are en- 
dued with rational and immortal fouls; 


with underſtandings and wills capable of 
the higheſt and moſt excellent things: and, 


il they be at preſent diſordered and put out 
of tune by wickedneſs and folly, this may 
Indeed move our paſſion, but ought not 
in reaſon to extinguiſh our love. When 


WH C 
we ſee a perſon of a rugged humour, and 


perverſe diſpoſition, full of malice and dif-: 
lmulation, very fooliſh and very proud, 
it is hard to fall in love with an object that 
preſents itſelf unto us under an idea ſo little 
grateful and lovely. But when we ſhall 
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conſider theſe evil qualities as the diſeaſe 
and diſtempers of a ſoul, which in itſelf 
is capable of all that wiſdom and goodneh 
wherewith. the beſt of ſaints have ever been 
adorned, and which may one day come to 
be raiſed to {uch heights of perfection, as 
ſhall render it a fit companion for the holy 
angels; this will turn our averſion into pity, 
and make us behold him with ſuch reſent- 
ments, as we ſhould have when we did look 
upon a beautitul body that were mangled 
with wounds, or disfigured by ſome loth 
ſome diſcaſe; and, however we hate the 


vices, we ſhall not ceaſe to love the man. 


In the next place, for purifying out 
fouls, and difintangling ou 


To beget purity 
pleaſures 


we ſhould con- affettions from the 


ber the dignty and enjoyments of this lows 


of our nature. 


life, let us frequently pots 
der the excellency and dignity of our n& 
ture, and what a ſhameful and unworthy 
thing it is for ſo noble and divine a eres 


ture as the ſoul of man, to be ſunk and 


immerſed in brutiſh and ſenſual luſts, d 


amulcd with airy and fantaſtical delights 


and ſo to loſe the reliſh of ſolid and fpim 
tual plcaſures; that the beaſt ſhould be 
fed and pampered, and the man and the 
chriſtian be ſtarved in us. Did we” but 
mind who we are, and for what we wel 
| made 
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made, this would teach us in a right ſenſe 
to reverence and ſtand in awe of ourſelves; 
it would beget a holy modeſty and ſhame- 
facedneſs, and make us very ſhy and reſer- 
ved in the uſe of the moſt innocent and 
alloweble pleaſures, | 
It will be very effectual to the fame pur- 
poſe, that we frequently raife 


in : We 3 
our minds towards heaven, and Ve howd we 


ditate oſt on the 


repreſent to our thoughts the joys of heaven. 


joys that are at God's right- 

hand, /e pleuſures that endure for ever- 
more; for every man that buth this hope iu 
him, parifieth himſelf, even as he is pure. 
If our heavenly country be much in our 
thoughts, it will make us, as rangers aud 
pilgrims, to abſtain from fleſhiy lults, which 
war againſt the faul; and keep ourſelves 
wifpotted from this world, that we may be 
fit kor the enjoyments and f:licities'of the 
other. But then we mult fee, that oug 
notions of heaven be not groſs and carnal, 
that we dream not of a Mahonetuy para- 
diſe, nor reſt on thoſe metaphors and ſimi- 
litudes by which theſe joys are ſometimes ' 
repreſented. For this might perhaps have. 
a quite contrary effect: it might entangle 
us further in carnal affections, and we 
thould be ready to indulge ontifelves in a 
| 12 . very 
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very liberal foretaſte of thoſe pleaſure, 


wherein we had placed our everlaſting 
ſelicity. But when we come once to cons 
ceive aright of thoſe pure and ſpiritual ples 
fures; when the happineſs we propoſe to 
ourſelves, is from the ſight, and love and 
enjoyment of God, and our minds are 
filled with the hopes and forethoughts d 
that bleſſed eſtate, O how: mean and con 


temptible will all things here below appear} 


in our cyes! With what diſdain ſhall we 


reject the groſs and muddy pleaſures that 
would deprive us of thoſe celeſtial enjoy 


ments, or any way unfit and indiſpoſe us 
for them! | 
The laſt branch of religion is humility: 


and ſure we can never want 


2 of our begetting it. All our wicked 
Aungs. . — 
n neſſes and imperfections, all 


our follies and our fins, may help to pull 
cown that fond and overweening concell 


which we are apt to entertain of ourſelves 
That which makes any body eſteem us, 5 
their knowledge or apprehenſion of ſome 
little good, and their ignorance of a great 
deal of evil that may be in us: were the 


thoroughly acquainted with us, the) 


would quickly change their opinion. Ti 
thoughts that paſs in our heart in the by 
and 


in the Soul of Man: ror 


and moſt ſerious day of our life, being 


expoſed unto publick view, would render 
us either hatctul or ridiculous. And now, 
however we conceal our failings from one 
another, yet ſure we are conſcious of them 
ourſclves ; and ſome ſetious reflexion upon 
them, would much qualify and allay the 
vanity of our ſpirits. Thus holy men have 


come really to think worfe of themſelves, 


than: of any other pezfon in the world: not 
but that they know that groſs and ſean- 
dalous vices are in their nature more 
beinons than the ſurpriſals of temptations 


and infirmiry. ;. but becauſe they were much 


more intent on their own miſcarriages, 
than: on thoſe of their neighbours; and did: 
conſider all the aggravations of the one, 
and every thing that might be fuppoſed to 
diminiſh and alleviatc the other. 

But it is well obſerved by a pious writer, 
that the deepeſt and molt Thoughts of God 
pure humility doth not ſo give us the loweſt 
much atiſe from the con- thoughts of our» 
fideration. of our own © 
faults and defects, as from: a calm and 
quiet contemplatior. of the divine purity 
and goodneſs. Our ſpots never appear. ſo 


clearly, as when. we place them before 
this infinite light; and we never ſeem leſs 
in our own eyes, than. when. we. look 

13 


down 
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down upon ourſelves from on high. Q 
how little, how nothing do all” thok 
ſhadows of perfection then appear, fot 
which we are. wont to value ourſelves! 
That humility which cometh from 
view of our own ſinfulneſs and miſery, 
is more turbulent and boiſterous: but 
the other layeth us full as low; and 
wanteth nothing but that anguiſh and 
vexation wherewith our ſouls are apt to 
boil when they are the neareſt object of 
our thoughts. 

There remains yet another means fot 
Prayer ol. begetting an holy andreligiou 
iulltument of diſpoſition in the ſoul ; and 
eher that is fervent and hear 
prayer. Holineſs is the gift of God: 
deed the greateſt gift he doth bew 
we are capable to receive; and he hath 
promiſed the Holy Spirit to thoſe that aſk 
it of him. Ia prayer we make the nearel} 
approaches to God, and lie open to the im 
fluences of heaven. Then it is that the 
ſun of tightcouſneſs doth viſit us with hi 
directeſt rays and diſſipateth our i 
and imprinteth his image on our ſouls, 1 
cannot now inſiſt on the advantages of this 
exerciſe, or the dif; poſitions wherewith ll 
ought to be performed and there is no 
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necd I ſhould, there being fo many Looks 
| that 
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that treat on this ſubject. I ſhall only 


tell you, that as there is one fort of prayer 
wherein we make uſe of the voice, , which 
is neceſſary in publick, and may ſometimes 
have its own advantages in private; and 
another, wherein though we Abe quanta. 
utter no ſound, yet we-con- ges of mental 


ccive the expreſſions and form Payer: 


the words, as it were; in our minds: ſo there 
is a third and more ſublime kind of prayer, 
wherein the ſoul takes a higher flight, 
and, having collected all its forces by long 
and ſerious meditation, it darteth itſelf (if 


I may ſo ſpeak) towards God in ſighs and 


groans, and thoughts too big for expreſ- 
ſion: as; when, after a deep contemplation 


of the divine perfections appearing in all 


his works of wonder, it addreſſeth itſelf 
unto him in the profoundeſt adoration of 
his majeſty and glory ; or when, after ſad 
reflections on its vilencſs and miſcarriages, 
it proſtrates itſelf before him with the 


greateſt confuſion and ſorrow, not daring 
to lift up its eyes, or utter one word in 


his preſence: or when, having well con- 


lidered the beauty of holineſs, and the 


unſpeakable felicity of thoſe that are truly 
good it panteth after God, and ſendeth 
up ſuch vigorous and ardent deſires as no 
words can ſufficiently expreſs; continuing 
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and repeating each of theſe acts as long 


it finds itſelf upheld by the force and im- 
pulſe of the previous meditation. 

This mental prayer is of all other the 
moſt effectual to purify the foul, and dif 
poſe it unto a holy and religious temper; 
and may be termed the great ſecret of de 


votion, and one of the moſt powerful 


inſtruments of the divine life. And i 


may be the apoſtle hath a peculiar reſpe& 


unto it when he faith, that the Spirit hel 
peth our infirmities, making interceſſion i 
us with groanings that cannot be uttered; 
or as the original may bear, that cannot be 
worded, Yet I do. not fo much recon 
mend this fort of prayer, as to ſuperſede 
the uſe of the other: for we have ſo many 
ſeveral things to pray for, and every pet 
tion of this nature tequireth ſo much tin 


and fo great an intention of fpirit, that 


were not eaſy therein to overtake then 
all: to ſay nothing that the deep ſighs 


and hœavings of the heart which are wort 


to accompany it, are ſomething oppreb 
five to nature and make it hard to col 
tinue long in them. But certainly a fe 
of theſe inward aſpirations will do mor 
than a great many fluent and melting 


expreſſions. 
* Thus 
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Thus, my dear friend, I have briefly 
propoſed the method which I Region is to be 
judge proper for moulding advanced by the 
the ſoul into a holy frame, fame means by 
And the ſame means which 2 
ſerve to beget this divine temper, muſt ſtill 


be praiſed for ſtrengthening and advan- 


cing it: and therefore I ſhall recommend 
but one more for that purpoſe; and it is 
the frequent and conſcientious 
uſe of the holy facrament 


Dy”. : - holy ſacrament, 
which is peculiarly appointed | 


to nouriſh and increaſe the ſpiritual life, 


when once it is begotten in the ſoul. All 

f religion do meet to- 
gether in this ordinance; and while we 
addreſs ourſelves unto it, we are put to 
practiſe all the rules which we mentioned 
before. Then it is that we make the ſe- 
vereſt ſurvey of our actions, and lay the 
ſtricteſt obligations on ourſelves: then are 


our minds raifed to the higheſt contempt 


of the world, and every grace doth exer- 
cile itſelf with the greateſt activity and 
vigour: all the ſubjects of contemplation 
d there preſent themſelves unto us-with 
the greateſt advantage: and then, if ever, 
doth the ſoul make its moſt powerful ſallies 
towards heaven, and aſſault it with a holy 
and acceptable force, And certainly the 

neglect 


— - 
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which it is begun, 
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neglect or careleſs performance of this duty 
is one of the chief eauſes that bedwath 
our religion, and makes us continue of 
fo low a ſize. i | 

But it is time I ſhould put a cloſe th 
this letter, which is grown to a far greats 
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bulk than at firſt I intended. If thek 
poor papers can do you the ſmalleſt ſet 
vice, 1 ſhall think myfelf very happy i 
this undertaking: at leaſt I am hopelwl 
you will kindly accept the ſincere endes 
vours of a perſon who would fain acquit 
himſelf of ſome part of that which I 
owes you. 


R 
ND now, O miſt gracious Gad, fulltt 


| and fountain of mercy and goodnth 
who haſt bleſſed us with the know/edget 
eur happineſs, and the way that leadeth u 
it, excite in our fouls ſuch ardent defirt 
after the one as may put us forth to the i 
gent proſecution of the other. Let ® 
neither preſume on our own ſtrength, if 
diſtruſt thy divine aſſiſtance; but, while W 
are doing our utmaſt endeavours, teach l 
till to depend on thee fir fucceſs. Off 
our eyes, O God, and teach us out of 
law. Bleſs us with an exa and ten 
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ſenſe of our duty, and a knowledge to dif- 


cern- perverſe things. O that our ways 
were directed to keep thy ſtatutes! Then 
all we not be aſhamed when we have re- 
ſpet unto all thy commandments. Poſſeſs 
our hearts with a generous and holy diſdain” 
of all thoſe poor engoyments which this world 
buldeth out to allure us, that they may never 
be able to inveigie our affetions, or betray 
us to any fin. Turn away our eyes from 
beholding vauity, and quicken thou us in thy 
law, Vill our fouls with ſuch a deep ſenſe 
and full perſuaſion of thoſe great truths 
which thou haſt revealed in the goſpel, as 
may influence and regulate our whole con- 
verſation ; and that the life which we 
henceforth live in the fleſh, ue may live 
through faith in the, ſon of God. O that 
the infinite perfe4ions of thy blefſed nature, 
and the aſtoniſhing expreſſions of thy good- 


| meſs aud love may conguer and gverpower 


our hearts ; that they may be. conſtantly ri- 
ſing towards thee in flames of devouteſt 
affetion, and enlarging themſelves in fincere 
and cordial love towards all the worid for 
thy ſake ; and that we may cleanſe ourſeives 


: from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, per- 


felting holineſs in thy fear, without which 
we can never hope to behoid and enjoy thee ! 
Finally, O God, grant that the conſidera- 


tiou 
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tion of what thou art, and what ve our 
ſelves are, may both humble and lay Y 
low before thee, and alſo ſtir up in us th 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ardent . aſpirations ts 
. wards thee. We deſire to reſign and gi 
up ourſelves to the conduct of thy Hay INM 
Spirit. Lead us in thy truth, and teach —— 
us; for thou art the God of our ſalvation} T. 
guide us with thy counſel, and ter <8 
wards receive us unto glory for the merits 


and interceſſion of thy bleſſed at ou * 


viour, Amen. 
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Prov; xii. 26. | A 


The Righteous is more * tha bis 
N eighbour * | | . = 


E who conſidereth the excellency 
and advantage of piety and re: 
ligion, how conformable it is 
to the beſt principle of our na- 

ture, and how profitable to our intereſts, 

may juſtly wonder and be ſurpriſed at the 
bad entertainment it receives in the world; 
and ealily conclude, that this muſt needs 
flow from ſome groſs miſtakes about it, 
and prejudices againſt it; ſince it is ſo na- 
tural to us to love that which is good, and 
delight in that which is amiable, when 

things are not miſrepreſented. . 85 
Certainly all who are enemies to holi- 


K naeſos, 


advantageous notions of it. 
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neſs, have taken up falſe meaſures and dif 
The ſenſual 
perſon . hateth it as harſh and unpleaſant, 
doing violence to his carnal appetites; and 
looks on religion as a contrivance to de 
prive and rob him of the pleaſures of thi 
world, by propoſing thoſe of another. The 
politick wit lights it as fooliſh and imp 
dent; and though he acknowledge it a ne 
cellary inſtrument of government, a good 
device to overawe 2 multidue, yet he counts 
it a great weakneſs to be further concerned 


in it than may be conſiſtent with, and ſubs 
ſervient to ſecular deſigns. Again, the ga- 


lants of our age deſpiſe it as a baſe ignoble 
temper, unworthy of a high birth and get» 
tee] education, incident to meaner fouls, 
proceeding from cowardly and ſuperſtitt 


ous fear, depreſſing the mind, and ret 


dering it incapable of high and aſpiring 
thoughts. Hence they make it their bult 
neſs to pour contempt upon piety, and ac 
vance the reputation of thoſe vitious cout- 
ſes which they themſelves have embraced; 
and becauſe there are yet ſome left, vg 
by practiſing and recommending virtue, d 
oppoſe and condemn their lewd practice 
they ſtudy to avenge themſelves on them 


by the perſecution of their tongues, * 
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all the ſcoffs and reproaches. they can in- 
yent and utter: which hath proved a mean 


moſt unhapily ſuccesful to deter many 


weak minds from goodneſs, making them 
chuſe to be wicked, that they may not be 


laughed dt. 
It is to diſcover the groſſneſs of this miſ- 


take, and expoſe the abſurdities and unrea- 
ſonableneſs of theſe principles and prac- 


tices; to vindicate the excellency of piety, 


and to recommend it to all truly generous 
ſouls, that we have made choice of this 


text; which tells us in ſhort. and plain 


terms, that the righteous iS more excellent 
than his neighbour. 

None can be ſo little acquainted with 
the ſeripture- dialect, as not to know, that 


though righteouſneſs in its trueſt accepta- 


tion importeth only the obſervation of thoſe 
duties we owe our neighbours, yet it is 
uſually taken more largely for piety and 
virtue in general. And good reaſon, too; 
ſince there is no part of our duty. but we 
owe it as a debt unto God; no exerciſe of 
religion but it is an act of juſtice. Whence 
the clear importance of the text is, that 
whatever excellency other perſons may pre- 
tend to, the pious and religious men. are 
the truly noble and generous perſons in 


3 the 
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the world; as the Pſalmiſt expreſſeth it 


The ſaints are excellent ones in the earth. 

Now, we ſhall not trouble you with 
any further explication of the words, which 
are fo clear, or with any diviſion of a pro 
poſition fo ſimple; but ſhall illuſtrate and 
confirm the affertion, by producing fach 
undoudted evidences of nobleneſs and e 
cellency, as are proper to godlineſi, and to 
thoſe who practiſe it: where we have oe 
caſion to hint at ſuch characters of a pious 
man, as, beſides the general deſign, may 
perhaps ſerve to put us in mind of ſome 
parts of our duty which we are not care- 
ful to obſerve; and which therefore may 


be uſeful even to thoſe who have already 


embraced the practice of religion. | 
© Being to ſpeak of the nobleneſs and ex 
eellency of religion, it may be expected we 
ſhould ſay ſomething of its origin and ex 
tract; that being the whole of nobility 
which ſome underſtand, and others pretend 
to. We might take occaſion to difcover 
the folly of glorying in the antiquity of an 
illuſtrious houſe, or the famed virtue of 
worthy anceſtors, who perhaps, were thy 
alive, would difown their degenerate pro- 
geny. But I ſhall not inſiſt upon this; it 
is a vanity. which hath been chaſtiſed ſuf- 
* n ficiently 
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ficiently even by Heathen pens. Nay, we 
ſhall fo far comply with the common ſen- 
timents of the world, as to acknowledge, 
that high birth and liberal education may 


contribute much to elevate the minds of 


men, and accuſtom them to great thoughts. 
But ſure, whatever advantages any may 
pretend to by their birth, there are none to 


be preferred to the children of God, the 


blood-royal of heaven, the brethren of 
Chriſt; of whom we may ſay, that, as he 
is, /o are they, each one reſembling the fon 
of a king. u 
If we trace the lines of earthly extrac- 
tion, we ſhall find them all meet in one 
point, all terminate in duſt and earth. But 
in the heraldry of heaven we ſhall find a 
twofold pedigree. ' Sin is the offspring-of 
hell, and wicked men are of their father the” 
devil whoſe work they perform. On the. 
other hand, holine/7 is the ſeed of God, and 


the ſaints have obtained to be called he 
ene of the Moſt High. And think not 


theſe are empty titles, and big words, to 
amuſe the world; no, they are equally juſt 
and important. Pious men are really par- 
takers of the divine nature, and ſhall obtain 
an interell in the inheritance which is en- 
tailed on that relation. Never were the 
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qualities of a parent more really derived 
unto their children, than the image and ſi 
militude of the divine excellencics are ſtams 
ped upon theſe heaven-born fouls: ſome 
beams of that eternal light are darted in 
upon them, and make them ſhine with an 
eminent ſplendor ; and they are always 
' aſpiring to a nearer conformity with him, 
{till breathing after a further communica: 
tion of his Holy Spirit, and daily finding 
the power thereof correcting the deform 
ties of their natures, and ſuperinducing the 
beautiful delineations of God's image upon 
them, that any who obferve them may per- 
ceive their relation to God, by the excel 
lency of their deportment in the world; as 
will clearly appear in the ſequel of our 
diſcourſe. _ 

_ Having ſpoken of the righteous or god 
ly man's excellency, in regard of his birth 
and extraction, we proceed to conſider his 
qualities and endowments: and fhall begin 
with thoſe of his underſtanding, his knows 
ledge and wiſdom, The wie man tells us, 
that 4 man of underſtanding is of an excei 
lent ſpirit, And fure, if any man in the 
world is to be accounted of for knowledge, 
it is the pious man. His knowledge k 
conyerlant about the nobleſt objects; he 
| : contemplates 
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contemplated that infinite being, whoſe per- 
fections can never enough be admired, but 
fill afford new matter to aſtoniſh and de- 
ſight him, to raviſh his affections, to raiſe 
his wonder. He ſtudies the law of God, 
which makes him wiſer then all his teachers. 
As the reverend Dr. Tr/lot/or hath it, Te 
« is deſervedly accounted an excellent piece 
© of knowledge, to underſtand the laws of 
the land, and cuſtoms of the country we 
« live in; how much more to know the 
© ſtatutes of heaven, the eternal laws of 
© righteoſneſs, the will of the univerſal mo- 
© narch, and the cuſtoms of that country 
* where we hope to live for ever.” And, 
if he have a mind to the ſtudies of nature 
and human ſcience, he is beſt diſpoſed for 
it, having his faculties cleared, and his un- 
derſtanding heightened by divine contems = 
plations. „ en 

But his knowledge doth not reſt in ſpe- 
culations, but directeth his practice, and 
determineth his choice. And he is the moſt 


| prudent as well as the moſt knowing per- 


ſon. He knows how to ſecure his greateſt 
intereſt, to provide for the longeſt life, to 
* ſolid treaſures to gilded trifles, the 
dul to the body, eternity to a moment. 
He knoweth the temper of his own dun 
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he can moderate his paſſions, and oyer 
rule his carnal appetites: which certainlyk 
+ far more important piece of wiſdom, that 
to underſtand the intrigues of a ſtate, t 
fathom the councils of princes, to knoy 
the pulſe of a people, or balance the interel 
of kingdoms. Yea, piety doth heighte 
and advance even moral prudence. itſelf; 
both obliging and direfting a man to orig 
his affairs with diſcretion: it maketh tie 
ſimple wiſe. And what was faid by hol 
David, and twice repeated by his wiſc ſan, 
will hold good in every man's experieng 
that the fear of the Lord is the begimig 
f wiſdzm. And thus much of the know: 
ledge and wiſdom wherein the righteou 
man excelleth his neighbour. 

We proceed to another of his endam- 
ments, the greatneſs of his mind, and hi 
contempt of the world. We can neve 
take better meaſures of a man's ſpirit, than 
from the things he delighteth in, and ſets 
his heart upon: Qualis amor, talis animit, 
To be taken up with trifles, and concern: 
ed in little things, is an evidence of a weak 
and naughty mind. And fo are all wickel 
and irreligious perſons. Their thoughts 


are confined to low and mean things; d 
| ſigns of ſcraping together money, or ſpen& 
| Sth: jag 
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ing itin luxury; or of ſatisfying a paſſion 
or pleaſing a luſt; of obtaining the favour 
of great ones, or the applauſe of the vul- 

ar. The greateſt happineſs they aim at, 
4 to be maſter of the country where they 
live; to dwell in ftately houſes, and to be 
backed with a train of attendants; to lie 
ſoftly, and fare deliciouſly, and ſuch like 
attainments; which a wife man would think 
himſelf unhappy if he could not deſpiſe. 
But the pious perſon hath his thoughts 


far above theſe painted vanities; his felis 


city is not patched up of ſo mean ſhreds; - 
it is ſimple, and compriſed” in one chief 
good: his ſoul advanceth itſelf by rational 


| paſſions towards the author of its being, 


the fountain of goodneſs and pleaſure: He 
hath none in heaven but him; and there is 
none upon earth whom he deſires beſide him. 

The knowledge of nature hath been re- 
* a good mean to 22 the foul, and 

ced in it a contempt of earthly enjoy- 
ments. He that hath accuſtomed himſelf 
to conſider the vaſtneſs of the univerſe, and 
the ſmall proportion which the point we 
livein bears to the reſt of the world, may 
perhaps come to think leſs of the poſſeſſion 
of ſome acres, or of that fame which can 
at moſt ſpread itſelf. through a ſmall _— 

' 0 
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of this earth. Whatever be in this, ſure 
am that the knowledge of God, and the 
frequent thoughts of heaven, muſt need 
prove far more effectual to elevate and ap 
grandize the mind. When once the fail 
by contemplation is raiſed to any right ap 
prehenſion of the divine perfections, and th 
foretaſtes of celeſtial bliſs; how will thi 
world, and all that is in it, vaniſh and di 
appear before his eyes! with what hol 
diſdain will he look down upon things 
which are the higheſt objects of other mem 
ambitious deſires! All the ſplendor of courts 


all the pageantry of greatneſs, will no moꝶ 


dazzle his eyes, than the faint luſtre ofa 
glow-worm will trouble the eagle, after it 
hath been beholding the ſun. He is littk 
concerned who obtained this dignity, d 
that fortune; who ſits higheſt at table, 0 
goes firſt out of the door. His thoughts att 
taken up with greater matters; how he ſhal 
pleaſe his maker, and obtain an intereſt ii 
that land of promiſe, ſome of the fruit 
whereof he hath already taſted. And from 
thence ariſeth that conſtant and equal frame 
of ſpirit, which the pious man's mind mall 
tains in all the changes and viciſſitudes d 


things; while he who hath not his ſpirit b 


lanced with religious principles, is lift up 
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do on the ruin and deſolation 67 cities 


If the world ſhould ſhake, and the foun- 


he reſt ſecure in a full acquieſcence to the 


in the Lord. 


lency of the righteous man doth appear; 
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and caſt down like a ſhip on the ſea, with 
every variation of fortune, and partakes per- 
haps of all the motions of this inferior 
world, where-unto his heart and affection 
are faſtened. And certainly he muſt be far 
more happy and generous both, who fit- 
teth looſe to the world, and can with the 
greateſt calmneſs and tranquillity poſſeſs 
his own ſoul, while all things without are 
in hurry and confuſion, ' Private diſaſters 
cannot diſcompoſe bim, nor publick cala- 
mities reach him: he looks upon the trou- 
bles and combuſtions of the world, as men 


wherein themſelves have little intereſt, with 
no'other concernment than that of pity, to 
ſee men trouble themſelves and others to fo 
little purpoſe. $7 frattus iHabatur orbis : 


dations of the earth be removed, yet would 
will of God, and confident dependance on 


his providence: He ſhall not be afraid of © 
evil tidings : and his heart is fixed truſting | 


Ng ah 


And this, by the affinity, will lead us to 


another endowment, wherein the excel- 


al _ is, that heroick magnanimity and 
courage 
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courage” wherewith he is inſpired, 2 * 


which makes him confidently atchieve hi I 

a moſt difficult actions, and reſolutely un. by t 

daergo the hardeſt ſufferings that he is d N [p 
led to. For this ſee the epiſtle to the H wel 

brews, chap. xi, ver. 33. Through Fail can | 

fome have ſubdued kingdoms, &c. this wy out | 

their active courage; ver. 35. Others again Stoic 

were tortured, &c. this was their paſlix apd 

courage; which in Chriſtians is moſt em but 

nent and uſeful. True valour doth more q calm 

pear by ſuffering than by doing ; and doube Le 

leſs this is the hardeſt trial of the two Deci 

Were it not for ſuffering hardſhips the lated 

greateſt coward in the world would be may ſome 

enough for the higheſt enterprizes, - It ian bare 

ſo much the difficulty of great actions af} n 

the danger that attends them, which make knite 

men fear to undertake them; ſo that to ſub 75 

profe 


fer chearfully muſt be the greateſt proof dl 
courage. And ſure, we may appeal to the 1 0 
world to produce ſuch eminent inſtances d who 
fortitude and reſolution, as Chriſtian mat ' 

tyrs have ſhewn under | thoſe torment their 
which cannot be mentioned without hot And. 


ror. How often hath their conſtancy am 45 tc 
zed their bloody perſecutors, and oub! —_— 


wearied the cruelties of their tormentoꝶ 
Nor was this patience per-force: the 
- migli 
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might have ſaved themſelves that trouble, 


by throwing a little incenſe into the fire, 
or ſpeaking a few blaſphemous words; but 
well had they learned not to fear thoſe who 
can kill the body, &c. Nor were they born 
out by an obſtinate humour, and perverſe 
Stoical wilfulneſs: they were neither ſtupid 
and inſenſible, nor proud and ſelf-conceited; 
but their ſufferings were undertaken with 

calmneſs, and ſuſtained with moderation. 

Let Heathen Rome boaſt of a Regulus, 2 

Decius, or ſome two or three more, ſtimu- 
lated by a defire of glory, and animated by 
ſome ſecret hopes of future reward, who 
have devoted their life to the ſervice of their 
country. But, alas! what is this to an in- 
finite number, not only of men, but even of 
women and children, who have died for the 
profeſſion of their faith; neither ſeeking or 
expecting any praiſe from men? And tell me 
who among the Heathen did willingly en- 
dure the loſs of reputation? Nay, that was 
their idol, and they could not part with it. 
And certainly it is a great meannels of ſpi- 


nit, to be overawed by fear of diſgrace, and 


depend upon the thoughts of the people. 


| True courage doth equally fortify the 


mind againſt all thoſe evils, and will make 
* a 
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a man hazard his honour, as well as othe 
things, when occaſion calls for it. | 
Now, if the celebrated actions of the 
Heathens come ſhort of true courage, what 
ſhall we ſay of the furious boldnels of the 
Hectors of our age, who pretend to prowels 
and gallantry by far lefs reaſonable me 
thods? when, blinded with paſſion, and + 
nimated with wine, they are ready enough, 
on halt a quarrel, to hazard their own, and 
their neighbour's life, and foul too, in a duel! 
they will not ſtand to brave heaven itſelf 
and to provoke the Almighty by their 
horrid oaths and blaſphemies. And one 
ſhould think, that theſe muſt needs bethe 
hardieſt and moſt valiant people in the 
world, if they are not afraid of the Almighe 
ty, ſure nothing elſe ſhould fright them, 
And yet you ſhall find thoſe very perſons 
when caſt on a bed by ſiickneſs, or brouglt 
to the ſcaffold by juſtice, to betray a miſe 
rable faintneſs and puſillanimity : they ar 
forced now to think on the terrors of death 
and the more terrible conſequences of it; 
and their counterfeit courage, being delik 
tute of thoſeprops which formerly ſuſtait 
ed it, doth now diſcover its weakneſs. Not 


is it any wonder: for what ſhould make? 
ma 


* 
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man willingly leave this world, unleſs he 
expected a more happy condition in ano- 
ther? Certainly there is nothing can fortify 
the ſoul with a true and manly courage, 
but a confidence in God, and hopes of fu- 
ture bleſſedneſs. The Wicked flee when no 


man purſueth ; but the righteous is bold as a 


lion; and from that accounted more excel- 
lent than his neighbour, | 


From courage and magnanimity, we 


pals to that which is the genuine Hue and 


ordinary conſequent of it, the /iberty and 
freedom of the righteous perſon. Liberty is 
a privilege ſo highly rated by all men, that 


many run the greateſt hazards for the very 
name of it: but there are few that enjoy it. 
I ſhall not ſpeak of thoſe ſetters of cere- 


mony, and chains of ſtate, wherewith great 


men are tied ; which makes their actions 
conſtrained, and their converſe unealy : 
this is more to be pitied than blamed. But 
wicked and irrcligous perſons are under a 
far more ſhameful bondage: they are ſlaves 
to their own luſts and ſuffer the violence 


and tyranny of their irregular appetites. 


This is frequently talked of, but ſeldom 


conſidered or believed; and therefore it will 


not be amiſs to bring-an inſtance qr two 
tor the illuſtration of it. Obſerve a paſ- 
L 2 ſionate 
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ſionate man, and you ſhall find him fre 
_ quently tranſported and overpowered by his 
anger, and carried to thoſe extremities, of 
which a little time makes him aſhamed; 
and he becomes as much diſpleaſed with 


himſelf, as formerly he was with his ad 


vet ſary: and yet, on the next occaſion, he 
will obey the fame paſſion which he hath 
condemned. What a drudge is a covetous 
man to his riches, which take up his 
thoughts all the day long, and break his 
ſleep in the night! How muſt the ambiti- 
tious man fawn and flatter, and croſs his 
humour with hopes to ſatisfy it; ſtoop to 
the ground that he may aſpire, courting 
and careſſing thoſe whom he hates ; which 
doubtleſs is done with a great violence and 
conſtraint! The drunkard, when he * 
wakes, and hath ſlept out his cups and hi 
frolick humour, and finds his head aking, 
his ſtomach qualmiſh, and perhaps his 
purſe empty, and reflects on the folly and 
unhandſome expreſſions or actions he may 
have fallen into in his drink, how will he 
condemn himſelf for that exceſs ! what ha- 
rangues ſhall we have from him in the 
. praiſe of temperance! what promiſes and 


reſolutions of future ſobriety ! and yet, o 
the next occaſion, the poor ſlave ſhall be 


dragged 
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dragged away to the tavern by thoſe whom 


he muſl call his friends; and thank thein 
who put that abuſe upon him, which a wile 
and ſober perſon will rather die than ſuffer, 
Further, the luxurious would fain preſerve 
or recover his health ; and to this end finds 
it requiſite to keep a temperate and ſober 
diet. No; but he muſt not. He is pre- 
ſent at a feaſt, and his ſuperior appetite 
calls for a large meaſure of delicious fare; 


and his palate muſt be pleaſed, though the 


| whole body ſhould ſuffer for it: or he 


hath met with a lewd woman; and though 
his whole bones ſhould rot, aud a dart 


tribe through his liver, yet muſt he obey 


the commands of his luſts: He goeth after 
ber ſtraightway, as the ox to the ſlaughter, or 
as « fool to the corredt ion of the ſtocks. Now, 
there can be no greater evidence of {lavery 
and bondage, than thus to do what them- 
ſelves know to be prejudicial. It were 
eaſy to illuſtrate this bondage and thraldom 
of the ſoul in all the other inſtances of vice 
and impiety. And certainly what St. Pe- 
ter ſaith of ſome falſe teachers, may be 


| well applied to all wicked perſons, While 


they promiſe freedom, they themſelves are 


the ſervants of corruption : for of whom a 
L 3 man 


' 
| 
| 
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convenient. 
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man is overcome, of the ſame is he brought 


in bondage. A 
But the holy and religious perſon hath 
broken theſe fetters, caſt off the yoke of 
ſin, and become the freeman of the Lord. 
It is religion that reſtores freedom to the 
foul, which philoſophy did pretend to: it 
is that which doth ſway and moderate al 
thoſe blind paſſions and impetuous affer- 


tions, which elſe would hinder a man from 
the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of himſelf; 


and makes him maſter of his own thoughts 


motions, and deſires that he may do ww F 


freedom what he judgeth moſt honeſt and 
And thus the righteous mil 
excelleth his neighbour, as much as the free 
man doth the baſeſt ſlave. 

Another particular wherein the noble 
nels and excellency of religion doth appeah, 
is ina charitable and benign temper. There 
is no greater evidence of a baſe and na 
row ſoul, than for a man to have all his 
thoughts taken up about private and ſelfiſh 
intereſt; and fo, if they be well, not t0 
care what becometh of the reſt of the world 


On the other hand, an extenſive chant! 


and kindneſs, as it is the one half of out 


religion, fo it is an eminent point of gen 
bi” os roſitj. 
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roſity. The righteous is gracious and full of 
compaſſion ; he ſheweth favour and lendeth; 
and makes it his work to ſerve mankind as 
much as he is able. His bounty is not con- 
fined to his kindred and relations, to thoſe 

of his own party and mode of religion: 
this were but a diſguiſed kind of ſelt-· love. 


It is enough to him that they are Chriſti 


ans; or, if they were not, yet are they 
men; and therefore deſerve our pity, but - 


| not our hatred or neglect, becauſe of their 


errors. It is true, he carries a ſpecial kind- 


neſs for thoſe in whom he diſcovers a prin- 


ciple of goodneſs and virtue; in thoſe ex- 
cellent ones is all his delight. But then, 
hedoth not take his meaſure ſo much from 
their judgment and opinions, as from the 
integrity of their life, and exactneſs of 
their practices. 1 
His charity doth not expreſs itſelf in 


one particular inſtance, as that of giving of 


alms; but is vented as many ways as the 
variety of occaſions do call for, and his 
power can reach to. He aſliſteth the poor 


with his money, the ignorant with his 
counſel, the afflicted with his comfort, the 


ick with the beſt of his ſkill, all with his 
bleſſings and prayers. If he cannot build 
hoſpitals, yet he will ſtudy to perſuade 

| thole 
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thoſe who can: if he hath no money tg 
redeem captives, yet will he employ his it 
tereſt in the court of heaven for their de 
liverance: though he cannot recover a dy: 
ing child to the afflited- parents, yet wil 
he endeavour to perſuade them to ſubmi⸗ 
ſion and reſignation, which will rende 
them more happy; and will go hard, bu 
he will find ſome way, either to benefit q 


oblige every man with whom he conver 


ſeth. Let no man upbraid us with the 
contrary practices of many high pretenden 
to religion, who are notedly ſelfiſh and 
churliſh perſons. We are not to defend 
the actions of all who would be thought 
godly: nor muſt you, take your meaſure 
of piety from what you obſerve in them 


But look through the goſpel, and you ſhall 


find charity and bounty ſo paſſionately t 
commended, ſo frequently inculcated, and 
ſo indiſpenſably required, that you m 
eaſily conclude there are no Chriſtians 
earneſt, but thoſe who practiſe it. Lea, f 
peculiar is this liberal and benign temps 
to holy and religious perſons, that nothuny 
but a faint reſemblance and falſe imitation 
is to be. found elſewhere in the world 
Other mens ſeeming bounty is always maß 
red by the baſe principle it procceds in 

| al 
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and ſelfiſh end it tends to. The Apoſtle 
hath told us that a man may give all his goods 


to feed the poor and yet want charity; and 
all theſe expences ſhall profit him nothing, 
Importunity may perhaps wring ſomething 


out of his pockets, or a willingneſs to be 


delivered from the trouble of a miſerable 
ſpectacle; but vanity, and a deſire of ap- 
plauſe, have uſually the greateſt intereſt in 
his diſtributions. This made the hypo- 
crites of old proclaim their alms with trum- 
pets; and this makes their ſucceſſors in 
our times delight to have their good works 
of this kind recorded to the greateſt ad- 


vantage, that poſterity may read them on 


walls and publick regiſters. 
To the ſame principle muſt we refer 


what in the world paſſeth for a very con- 


liderable inſtance of generoſity, the keep- 
ing of a great houſe and well-furniſhed 
table: which nevertkeleſs is more ordina- 
fly the effect of pride and vain- glory, than 
of humility or hoſpitality. It is a part of 
their ſplendor and ſtate; and they deck 
their tables for the ſame end that they put 
on fine cloaths, to be talked of and admi- 


ed in the world. You may gueſs it by 


the perſons whom they entertain ; who are 


uſually ſuch as need leaſt of their charity, 


and 
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and for whom they have many time 
little kindneſs or concerment, as an inp 
keeper for his gueſts; nor are they 
mercenary than he; the one ſells his mea 
for money, the other for praiſe. -Far ma 
generous is the practice of the pious man; 


who, as he chuſeth moſt to benefit thd 


who can make him no recompence, ſo h 
doth not trouble the world with the noi 
of his charity; yea his left hand Fnowal 


not what his right hand beſtoweth : andthaf 


which doth moſt endear his bounty, is the 
love and affection whence it proceeds. 

We ſhall name but one inſtance mare 
wherein the righteous man excelletb hi 
neighbour ; and that is, his venerable tem 
perance and purity. He hath riſen aboxe 
the vaporous ſphere of ſenſual pleafutg 
which darkeneth and debaſeth the mind 
which ſullies its luſtre, and abates its natiꝶ 
vigour; while profane perſons, wallowing 
in impure luſts, do fink themſelves beloy 
the condition of men. Can there be an 


ſpark of generoſity, any degree of excellet 
cy in him who makes his belly his god, d 
places his felicity in the embraces ol 
ſtrumpet? We ſpoke before of the ſlavely 
we ſpeak now of the deformity of the 
fins; and ſhall add, that one of the mol 
[255 | | ſhameful 
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ſhameful and miſerable ſpectacles in the 
world, is, to ſee a man born to the uſe of 
reaſon, and perhaps to an eminent fortune, 
drink away his religion, his reaſon, his 
ſenſe; and ſo expoſe himſelf to the pity of 
wiſe men, the contempt of his own ſer- 
vants, the deriſion of his children, and fools, 
to every danger, and to every ſnare; and 
that this muſt paſs in the eyes of many for 
2 piece of gallantry, and neceſſary accom- 
pliſhment of a gentleman. Good God! 
how are the minds of men poiſoned with 
perverſe notions? what unreaſonable mea- 
ſures do they take of things? We may ex- 
pet next they ſhall commend theft, and 
make harangues to the praiſe of parricide; 
for they are daily advancing the boldneſs of 
their impieties, and with confidence avow- 
ing them. Other ages have practiſed wick- 
edneſs; but to ours is reſerved the impu- 
dence to glory in them. But would men 
but open their own eyes, and give way to 
the ſentiments of their own minds, they 
would ſoon alter their maxims, and diſco- 
ver the miſerable deformity of vice, and 
the amiable beauty and majeſty of religi- 
on: that it doth at once adorn and ad- 
vance the human nature, and hath in it 
every thing gencrous and noble, chearful 
| and 


1 
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and ſpiritual, free and ingenious; in a wer 

that the righteous is more excellent than hy 

#eighbour. | | 
Before we proceed further it will bens 


ceſſary to take off ſome prejudices and oþ 


jections that ariſe againſt the nobleneſs a 
excellency of religion. And the firſt ; 
That it injoineth lowlineſs and humility 


which men look upon as an abject and u 


diſpoſition. What! will they ſay, can eve 
that man aſpire to any thing that is exe 
lent, whoſe principles oblige him to lie lo 
and grovel on the ground; who think 
nothing of himſelf, and is content that al 
the world think nothing of him? Is thy 
a diſpoſition fit for any but thoſe whole 
croſs fortune obliges them to ſuffer mile 
ries and affronts? Such are mens thought 


of humility, which God loves ſo much, 


that we may fay he ſent his own Son from 
heaven, to teach and recommend it. But i 


we ponder the matter, we ſhall find, that} 
 arrogancy and pride are the iſſues of bak} 


and filly minds, a giddineſs incident to thok 
who are raiſed ſuddenly to unaccuſtomed 
height; nor is there any vice doth malt 
palpably defeat its own deſign, depriving 
2 man of that honour and reputation whid 
it makes him aim at. 


Op 


greateſt height and ſublimity of the mind, 


and the only way to true: honour : Before 
deftruttion the heart of man ishaughty, and 
before honour is hunulity, Lowlinels is the 


endowment of high-born and well-educat- 


ed ſouls who are acquainted with the know- 
ledge of excellent things; and therefore do 
not doat upon trifles, or admire little things 
merely becauſe they are their own. They 
have no ſuch high opinion of riches, beau- 


ty, ſtrength, or other the like advantages, as 
to value themſſelves for them, or to deſpiſe 


thoſe who want them: but they ſtudy to. 
ſurmount themſelves, and all the little at- 


tainments they have hitherto reached, and 


are ſtill aſpiring to higher and more noble 
things. And it is worth our notice, That 


the moſt deep and pure humility doth not 
* fo much ariſe from the conſideration of 


* our. faults and defects, 9 h that allo, 


* may have its own place), as from a calm 


| *contemplation of the divine perfections. 


By reflecting on ourſelves, we may diſco- 
ver ſomething of our own ſinfulneſs and 
* miſery ; and thereby be filled with a kind 
of boiſterous and turbulent grief and in- 
* dignation : but, by fixing our eyes on the 

. infinite 
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© On the other hand, we ſhall find BO 
lity no ſilly and ſneaking quality; but the 
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infinite greatneſs and holineſs of God, we 


are moſt fully convinced of our own 


* meanneſs. This will fink us to the very 
bottom of our beings, and make us 
„ pear as nothing in our own fight, when 


* beheld from ſo great a height.” And 
this is really the greateſt elevation of the 


ſoul; and there is nothing in the world 
ſo noble and excellent as the ſublimity of 
humble minds. 
Another objection againſt the excellency 
of a religions temper, is, That the loveof 
enemies, and pardon of injuries, which it 
includeth, is utterly inconſiſtent with the 
principles of honour. Now, tho” it be 
highly unreaſonable to examine the laws 
of our Saviour by ſuch rules as this, yet 
we ſhall conſider the matter a little. Nor 


ſhall we ſeek to elude or pay this pre-. 


cept, as ſome men do by ſuch gloſſes and 


evaſions as may ſuit with their own prac- 


tices: nay, we ſhall freely profeſs, that there 


is no ſalvation without the obſervation of 


it. A man had even as well abandon 
Chriſtianity, and renounce his baptiſm, as 
obſtinately refuſe to obey it. But if we 
have any value for the judgment of the 
wiſeſt man and a great King, he will tell 
us, that it is the honour of a man to ceaſe 


fron 
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from trie; and he that is flow to wrath, 


is of great underſtanding. The meek and 


towly perſon liveth above the reach f 
petty injuries; and blunts the edge of the 
greateſt by his patience and conſtancy ; and 
hath compaſſion towards thoſe who offend 
him: being more ſorry for the prejudice 
they do themſelves, than for that which 
they intended him. And let all the world 
judge whether it be more generous to pity -- 
and love even thoſe who hate us, and to par- 
don the greateſt offences, than peeviſhly to 
quarrel on every petty occaſion, and make: 


men fear our paſſion, hate our humour, 


and abandon our ſociety? So that what is 
here brought as an objection againſt reli- 
gion, might with reaſon enough have been 


brought as an inſtance of its nobleneſs. 


| Having thus illuſtrated and confirmed 
what is aſſerted in the text, that #he-righ- 
teous is more excellent than his neighbour ; 
let us improve it in a check to that profane 
and athieſtical ſpirit of drollery and ſcoffing 
at religion, which hath got abroad in the 
world. Alas! do men conſider what it is 
which they make the butt of their ſcoffs 
and reproaches; Have they nothing elſe 
toexerciſe their wit and vent their jeſts up- 


on, but that which. is the moſt noble and 


M 2: excellent 


| 
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excellent thing in the world? What de 
ligu can they propoſe unto themſelvs by 
this kind of impiety? Would they have rel. 
gion baniſhed from the face of the earth and 
forced to retire for ſhame? What a goodly 
world ſhould we then have of it! what a 
tine harmony and order of things! Cer- 
tainly the earth would become a kind of 
hell, with tumults and ſeditions, rapines and 


murders, ſecret malice, and open frauds, | 


by every vice and every calamity, "Th 
only ſome little remainders of piety and 
virtue in the world that keep it in any to- 
lerable condition, or make it poſſible to be 
inhabited. And muſt not thefe be wreteh> 


ed perſons, and woful enemies to mankind, - 


who do what they can to reduce the world 
to ſuch a miſerable condition ?But let them 
do what they will; they but kick againſt 
the pricks. Religion hath fo much na- 
tive luſtre and beauty, that, notwithſtand- 
ing all the dirt they ſtudy to caſt upon it, 
all the melancholy and deformed ſhapes 
they dreſs it in, it will atrach the eyes and 
admiration of all ſober and ingenious per- 
fons: and while theſe men ſtudy to make it 
ridiculous, they ſhall but make themſelves 
ſo. And O] that they would conſider how 


dear they are to pay for thoſe dull and in- 
| ſipid 


ſipid 
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ſipid jeſts where with they perſecute religi- 
on, and thoſe who practiſe it or recommend 


l what thoughts they are like to have of 


them when ſickneſs ſhall arreſt, and death 
threaten. them; when the phyſicians have 


forſaken them, and the poor deſpiſed Mini- 


ſer is called in, and they expecting com- 


fort from him they were wont to mock, 


and perhaps it is little he can afford them! 
0 that they were wiſe and underſtood this,, 
that they would conſider their latter end. 
There are others who have not yet arriv- 
ed to this height of profaneneſs, to laugh 
at all religion; but do vent their malice: 
at thoſe who are more conſcientious and 
ſevere than themſelves, under preſumption 
that they are hypocrites and diſſemblers. 
But beſides that in this they may be guilty 
of a great deal ot uncharitableneſs, it is to be 
ſuſpected that they bear ſome ſecret diſlike 
to piety tſelf, and hate hypocriſy more for 
its reſemblance of that, than for its own: 
vitiouſneſs : otherwiſe whence comes it that 
they do. not expreſs the ſame animoſity a- 
gainſt other vices? 5 : 
Hitherto alſo may. werefer thoſe expreſ- 


ions which ſometimes drop from ' perſons: 


not ſo utterly debauched; but which yet 
xe blaſphemous and profane; that this man 
M3 2 
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is too holy, and.that man too religious; # 
if it were poſſible to exceed in theſe thing 
What! can a man approach too neat t6 
God? Can he be too like his maker? Is} 


| poſſible to be over- perfect, or over-happy? 


1 


I confeſs a man may over- act ſome parts of 
his religion, and be too much in fome pa 
ricularexercifes of it, neglecting other # 
neceſſary duties. But this is not an excels 
of piety, but a defect of difcretion. And 
reafon would teach us rather to pardon 
mens infirmities for their pious inclinations 
than to blame piety for their infirmities. 

Let me therefore intreat you all, eſpe 
cially chofe whoſe birth and fortunes rendet 
them more confpicuous in the world, to 
countenance holinefs, which you fee isl0 


excellent; and beware that you do not con» 


tribute to that deluge of wickedneſs that 
over-floweth the earth, by ſcoffing at iht 
moſt ſerious things in the world. And, if 
obtain this, I ſhall make bold to beg one 


thing more, but it is in your own favours; 


that you would alfo abandon every kind 


of impiety in ygur own practice, ſince ini 
every vile ruſſan may vie and contend with 
you. In other cafes you forfake modes 
and cuſtoms when they become common. 
WickdencB is now the moſt vulgar end 
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| ordinary thing in the World. Shift 1 be⸗ 


ſeech you, the faſhion, and embrace pie 
and virtue; wherein none but excellent 
perſons ſhall rival you. Learn to adore 
your maker; and think it not below you 
to ſtand in awe of Kim who can rend the 
heavens, and make the foundations of the 


earth ſhake; who needs but to withdraw 


his mercies to make you miſerable, gr his 
aſſiſtance to reduce you to nothing. Study 
to enoble your fouls with ſolid knowledge 
and true wiſdom ; with an eminent great- 
neſs of mind, and contempt of the world; 
2 great liberty and freedom of ſpitit; an 


undaunted magnanimity and courage; an 


extenſive charity and goodneſs; a vener- 
able temper and purity; an amiable meek- 
nels and humility: ſo ſhall you render 
yourſelves honourable, and more excellent 
than your neighbours in this world; and be 
artakers of immortal honour and plory 
in the world to come. Amen. | 


THE. 


INDISPENSABLE burt 
of loving our aum 


LUKE vi. 27. 
But T ſay unto you which hear; Love. 


Enemies, | 


FHILE we travel through the wi 
derneſs of this world, — of the 

— * of our pilgrimage depends on the 
good correſpondence, and mutual fervieg 
and endearments of our fellow-travelles 
Therefore our bleſſed Saviour, whole pts 
cepts are all intended for our perfecha 
and felicity, fitted to procure to us both tle 
| good things of this world; and that wid 
is to come, has taken eſpecial care to o 
and unite the minds of men in the ſtride 
bonds of friendſhip and love, He halt 
been at great pains by his precepts and bf 
his example, by earneſt perſuaſions and 
powerful motives, to ſmooth our rug 


humours, and calm our paſſions, and mk 


off the the roughneſs and aſperity fron 
our natures, which hinders us from jonny 


and cementing together, Now, were 
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to converſe with none but ſuch as are Chrt- 
ſtians in earneſt, we ſhould find it no hard 


matter to live in concord and love; we ſhould 


meet with no occaſion of quarrel and con- 


tention ; and ſhould only be obliged to 


love our friends, becauſe all men would 
be ſuch. - But well did our Saviour know, 
that his part was to be ſmall in the world; 
that many would oppoſe the profeſſion, 
and many more would negle& the practice 
of that religion which he taught; and that 
his followers, beſides common injuries 
incident to others, were to meet with 


much enmity and hatred for their maſter's 


lake; and therefore, 'that, amidft all thefe 
forms, they might maintain that conſtant 
ſerene tranquillity, that amiable ſweetneſs 


and benignity of ſpirit, without which 


they could neither be like him, nor hap- 


py in themſelves, he was pleaſed to injoin | 


ſuchan ardent affection and charity towards 
al men as no negle& can cool, no injury 
an extinguiſh. "To love thoſe who have 
obliged us, is that which nature might 
teach, and wicked men praftife; to favour 
thoſe who have never wronged us, is but 
apiece of common humanity: but our re- 


ligion requires us to extend our kindneſs 


eyen to thoſe who have injured and abuſed 


us, 
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us, and who continue to do and wiſky 
miſchief; and that we never deſign 

other revenge againſl our moſt bitter a 
inveterate enemies, than to with them md 
and do them all the good we can, wh 
ther they will or not: for unto thoſe the 
bear him, our Saviour faith, Love 
enemies. 

But, alas! how little is this minded) 
the greater part of thoſe who call they 
ſelves Chriſtians! Other precepts are br 
en and ſlighted, but this induſtriouſſy 
fled and diſcredited by us. In other alk 
we acknowledge our fault, but ſtudyi 
qualify and excuſe it by the frailty off 
nature, or violence of a temptation: 
are all ſinners; it is a fault indeed; 
who can help it?) Now, though thi 


them! 
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ſuch 1 


They 


excuſes, God knows, are very fro flames 


and will be of no force in the great@ 
of our accounts; yet they imply font 
thing of modeſty and ingenuous acknd 
ledgement ; and men may repent and ii 
fake what they already condemn, Bull 
the inſtance of loving enemies, and 
doning offences, many are ſo bold # 


impudent, that, inſtead of obeying, lf 


quarrel with the law as impoſſible ot l 
juſt; paſſing ſentence upon that by wh 
| themſele 


peace v 
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vine themſelves muſt be judged. How un- 
n ay reaſonable is it (ſay they) that we ſhould 
er al ove thoſe that hate us? What congruity 
n we} between that act and thoſe objects? Can 
he cold ſnow produce heat, or enmity beget 
e affection? Muſt we be inſenſible of the 
e injuries we meet with, or reward him that 

offers them! Muſt we diſſolve the principles 

dedyf of our nature, and ceaſe to be men, that 
then we may become Chriſtians? Theſe, and 
bro fuch like, are either the expreſſions or 
ly ff thoughts of too many among us; and 
r al either Chriſt muſt come down in his of- 
dy fers, and remit ſomewhat of the rigour of 
of of bis laws, or elſe all the promiſes of the 
opel, all the pleaſures of the other world, 
| - bo hall not engage them to his obedience. 
; thi} They will rather chuſe to burn in eternal 
rol flames of fury and diſcord, than live at 
at of peace with thoſe that haye wronged them. 
fone} It can therefore never be unſeaſonable 
knorf to preſs a duty ſo very neceſſary, yet fo 
much neglected. The text I have choſen 
br this purpoſe, is very plain and clear: 
e your enemies. But, becauſe many 
do ſtrain the precept to ſome ſuch ſenſe as 
may ſuit with their own practice, we ſhall 
lirſt ſearch into the importance of it, and 
chen perſuade you to perform it. The full 
ek meaning 
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meaning and importance of the precept vil 


appear, if we conſider, '1/?, Who thy 
are whom we are commanded to lo: 


and, 2dly, Wherein the love we owe then 
does conſiſt. 1 * 
The perſons whom we are commande 
to love, are called our enemieg. And 
leſt we ſhould miſtake them, they ar 
clearly deſcribed in the following work, 
The fountain of their enmity is within 


They are thole who hate us; who eng 
our happineſs, who wiſh our miſery, and 


abhor our perſons and ſociety.” But, wer 
this fire kept within their breaſt, it -might 
well ſcorch themſelves it could not pre 
judice us: but out of the abundance of tit 
heart the mouth ſpeaketh.; their malic 
does. ſharpen their tongues. 


ons, ſecret calumnies, and open reproaches 


Nor are. their hands always bound up;F 


they uſe us deſpitefully, and procure us mi 
chief. Now, if our love muſt be extended 


to all theſe, we ſhall hardly find any whonF 
we dare ſafely exclude. Of our private 
enemies there can be no queſtion. | Bit 


what ſhall be ſaid of the enemies of on 


country, I ſee no warrant to exclude the 
from 


They ar 
farther deſcribed as thoſe that cur/e us; the 
vent their wrath in oaths and imprecats/ 
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from our charity. We may indeed lawfully 
oppoſe their violent invaſion, and defend 
our rights with the ſword, under the ban- 
ner of the publick magiſtrate, to whom ſuch 
anthority is committed: but all this may 
be done with as little malice and hatred as 
a judge may puniſh a malefactor; the Ge- 


neral may be as void of paſſion as the Lord 
Chief juſtice; and the ſoldier, as the exe- 


cutioner. But charity will oblige a prince 
never to have. recourſe to the ſword, till 


| all other remedies fail; to blunt the edge 


of war, by ſparing, as much as may be, the 
ſhedding of innocent blood, with all ether 
barbarittes that uſe to accompany it: and 
to accept of any reaſonable capitulation. - 
We come next to the enemies of our 


religion. And indeed there are many who 


are ſo far from thinking them to be a- 
mong the number of thoſe whom they 
are obliged to love, that they look upon 
it as a part of their duty to hate and ma- 


gn them. Their zeal is continually vent- 


ing itſelf in fierce invectives againſt Anti- 


chriſt, and every thing they are pleaſed to 


call Antichriſtian: And they are ready to 
apply all the prophecies and imprecations 
of the Old Teſtament, in their very pray- 


ers, againſt thoſe that differ from them. 
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And ordinarily the animoſities are greatef 


where the differences are leaſt; and ont 


party of a reformed church ſhall be more 
incenſed againſt another, than either 
gainſt the ſuperſtition and tyranny of Rong, 


or the carnality of the Mahometan faith,” 


Yea, perhaps, you may find ſome who & 


gree in opinion, and only differ in ſever 


ways of expreſſing the ſame thing, and 


yet can ſcarce look on one another with 
out diſpleaſure and averſion. But, alas 
how much do theſe men diſparage that e 


ligion for which they appear ſo zealous! 
how much do they miſtake the ſpirit at 


Chriſtianity ! Are the perſons whom they 


hate, greater enemies to religion, than 
thoſe who perſecuted the Apoſtles and 


martyrs for profeſſing it? And yet thek 
were the perſons whom our Saviour cont | 
manded his diſciples to love: and himſel 


did pray for thoſe that crucified him ; and 


ſeverely checked the diſciples, when, by} 
precedent brought from the Old Test 
ment, they would have called for ſił 
from heaven on thoſe who would not it: 


ccive them; telling them, They knew mW 
what ſpirit they were of: i. e. They d 
not conſider by what ſpirit they welt 


prompted to ſuch cruel inclinations; 
| | _—_ 
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as others explain it, they did not yet ſuf- 
ficieutly underſtand the temper and genius 
of Chriſtianity ; which is pure and peace- 
able, gentle and meek: full of ſweetneſs, 
and full of love. If men would imparti- 
ally examine their hatred and animoſities 
againſt the enemies of their religion, I 
fear they would find them proceed from a 


principle which themſelves would not wil- 


lingly own. Pride and felf-conceit will. 
make a man diſdain thoſe of a different per- 
ſuaſion ; and think it a. diſparagement to- 
his judgment, that any ſhould differ from 
it. Mere nature and ſelf- love will make 
a man hate thoſe who oppole the intereſt - 
and advancement of that party which him- 
ſelf has eſpouſed. Hence men are many, 
times more diſpleaſed at ſome ſmall” mi- 
ſtakes in judgment, than the greateſt im- 
moralities in practice; yea, perhaps, they 


' Will find a ſecret pleaſure, and wicked ſa- 


tisfaction, in hearing or reporting the faults: 
or ſcandal of their adverſaries. Certainly 


the power of religion rightly prevailing in 
the foul, would mould us into another. 
temper :. it would teach us to love and 
pity, and pray for the perſon, as well as: 
hate and condemn the errors they are ſup- 
poled to eſpouſe ;. it. would make us wiſh: 
| : their ; 
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their converſion rather than their confuſe 


on; and be more deſirous that God would 
fir them for another world, than that he 


148 


would take them out of this. We may 
indeed with the diſappointment of theix 
wicked purpoſes; for this is charity t6 
them, to keep them from being the uns 
happy inſtruments of miſchief in the world: 
but he that can wiſh plagues and ruin to 


their perſons, and delights in their fing' 
or in their miſery, hath more of the de 


than the Chriſtian. . - | 

Thus you have ſeen who thoſe enemies 
are to whom our charity muſt be extend 
ed. It follows to be conſidered, what is 
the nature of the love we owe them. 1 
ſhall-not now ſpend your time in any nice 
or curious ſpeculations about the natureof 


this maſter-paſſion. It is the prime af. 
fection of the ſoul, which gives meaſureg | 


and ſets bounds to all the reſt ; every man 


hatred, grief, and joy, depending upon, | 


I ſhall now 


and flowing from his love. 


only obſerve to you, that there is a ſet 
ſible kind of love, a certain tenderneſs and 
melting affection implanted in us by n. 
ture towards our neareſt relations, on put- 
pole to engage us to thoſe peculiar ferviees 
we owe them; and there is an intimaCy 
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and. delightful union betwixt friends, a- 
filing from ſome eſpecial ſympathy of hu- 
mours, and referring to the maintenance. 


of ſuch correſpondencies. Theſe are not 


always at our command; nor are we o- 
bliged to love either ſtrangers or enemies 
at this rate. It is not to be expected, that 
at firſt ſigit of a perſon who hath nothing 
fingularly taking, we ſhould find ſuch a 
ſpecial kindneſs and tenderneſs ariſing for 
him in our hearts; much leſs can End- 
neſs and paſſionate affection proceed from 
the ſenſe ol any harm received from him 
The command in the text does not a- 
mount to this, (tho there be a great ad- 


| vantage in a tender and affectionate diſ- 


poſition, both to ſecure and facilitate our 
duty); but we are certainly obliged to 
ſuch a ſincere and cordial good?will to all 


men, as will incline us to perform all the 


(pod offices we can, even to thoſe Who 
ave offended us. But the nature and 


| meaſures of this love will more fully ap- 


peat, if we conſider what it does exclude, 
and what it does imply. 

Firſt, then, it excludes all harſh thoughts 
and groundleſs ſuſpicions. The Apoſtle 
telleth us, that charity thinketh no. evil; 
that. it hopeth all things, believeth all things. 
N Tos 
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To entertain, with pleaſure, every bad e 


port of thoſe who have offended us, and} 


to put the worſt conſtruction on their doubt 
ful actions, is both a clear cvidence of ou 
hatred, and an unhappy method to continue 


it. Were once the love we recommend! 
ſeated in the ſoul, it would ſoon caſt out! 


thoſe reſtleſs jealouſies, Tour ſuſpicions 
harſh ſurmiſes, and imbittered thoughts; 


and diſplay itſelf in a more candid and genie 


diſpoſition; in fair glofles, and friendly 
cenſures; in a favourable extenuation of 
greater faults, and covering of lefler. I 
would make a man interpret all things in 
the beſt meaning they are capable of ; and 
chuſe rather to be miſtaken to his own 


prejudice, by a too favourable opinion, 
than to his neighbour's, by a groundlel} 
jealouſy. And even in this ſenſe it m 


be, that charity covereth a multitude of ſilt, 

Again, The love which we owe t6 
enemies, excludes all cauſeleſs and immode- 
Tate anger: It {uffereth long, and is uot eaſe 
ly provoked ; endureth all things. Our St 


viour tells us, that / is angry with 
brother without a canſe, ſhall be in dang! 
of the judgment: and if his anger exceed 
the cauſe, he is equally guilty. All ange 


is not vitious; we may be angry, and - 
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fn, This paſſion, as all others implanted 
in us by God, is innocent when kept with+ 
in its due bounds: it has its proper office 
in the mind, as the ſpleen in the body; 
but its exceſs and diſtemper ſwells into a 
diſeaſe. To make it allowable, it muſt 
not exceed the value of the cauſe nor the 

roportion of the circumſtances. ' It muſt 
3 governed by diſcretion, and kept with- 


in the bounds of reaſon, that it break not 


forth into indecent; expreflions, or violent 
and blameable actions. And further, it 
muſt not be too permanent and laſting ; we 
muſt not let the ſun ſet upon our anger. 
Plutarch tells us, that the Pythagoreans 
were careful to obſerve the very letter of 
this precept: for if anger had boiled up to 
the height of an injury or reproach, before 
ſun-ſet they would ſalute each other and re- 
new their friendſhip; they were ' aſhamed 
that the ſame anger which had diſturbed 
the counſels of the day, ſhould alſo trouble 
the quiet and repoſe of the night, leit, 
mingling with their reſt and dreams, it 
ſhould become prevalent and habitual in 
them. And, ſure, we owe an infinitely 
1 deference to the precepts of our 
leſſed Saviour, and his holy apoſtles, than 


dhe) did to their maſter's reaſoning and 


advices. 
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advices. 


cation, yet this we muſt know, that the 


fame paſſion and reſentment. which was ix 


nocent and rational in its firſt riſe, may be 
come vitious and criminal by its continys 
ance. Anger may kindle in the breaſt of 
wiſe man, but reſts only in the boſom of a full, 
And this will lead us to a third thing which 
the precept in our text does condemn.. 

The love of enemies here commanded 
does exclude all rooted malice and rancoui 
proceeding from the memory and reſent 


ment of injuries, after the prejudice and 


harm ſuſtained by them is over. Certain 
ly there is nothing more contrary to ch 
rity, than a peeviſh ruminating and poring 
on the offences.we have met with; and 
their memories are very ill employed who 
ſeldom remember a courteſy, or forget? 


wrong. It is ordinary for ſome who dats 


not profeſs intentions of revenge, to exprel 
their reſentment in ſome ſuch threatening 


as this: That they will forgive the injury, 


but never forget it. I hope they do 10 


mean, they, will paſs. it at, this time, and 
revenge it afterward. This would but maß 
the ſin the greater, by being more delibeꝶ 


atc. Is it. then that they intend them 0 
hard, 


And though we ſhould not takes} 
this precept in its ſtricteſt and literal ſignif ? 
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rm, but will ccaſe to do them good? 


This is a lame and imperfect charity; ex- 
preſsly contradictory to the precept in the 
text, injoining us to bleſs them that . curſe 
us, to do good to them that hate us, aud to 
pray for them that deſpigefully uſe us. Nor 
muſt we expect the bleſſing of God, if this 
be all we allow to others ; for with what 
meaſure we mete, it ſhall be meaſured to us 
gain. There is but one way we may laws 
fully remember an injury and that ĩs ſo as to 
de more cautious in truſting one who hath 


* | deceived us, or expoſing ourſelves to the 


power of him who hath wronged us. In 
this caſe religion does allow and direct us 

to join the ferpent's wiſdom with the dove's 
innocency. But then, I am ſure, it is neither 
neceſſary nor fit to threaten thoſe who have 
wronged us, with our reſolutions to re- 
member the injury, We may be as cau- 
tous as we pleaſe without it; and thoſe + 
threats do nothing but rankle and diſpleaſe 
our adverſary, which ought to be no part 
of a Chriſtian's: deſign. A meek and cha- 
ntable perſon will be loth to have his me- 
mory infeſted, and his thoughts ſoured with 
reſentment of wrongs: and if they occur to 
bis mind, he will make no other uſe of 
hem, than to put himſelf on his guard 10 
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leſs/ from thence he take occaſion to benefi 
and oblige the perſon who has offende 
him, and, as our text expreſsly directs tod 


Him good, to bleſs and pray for him. 
Again, this precept does exclude andpt 
hibit the taking or procuring any revenge, | 


By revenge, we mean ſuch a fimple ej 
done to our adverfary, as does bring ng 
real benefit or reputation to ourſelves. Far 
certainly it is not unlawful to ſeek there 


paration of our own right by an authoriſed] 


Judge, nor yet to provide for the publick 


fe-urity by the puniſhment of offenday; 
vnleſs ſome ſpecial eircumſtance makes 


fo. This may many times be done with 
out prejudicce or hatred, yea with great 


Eindneſs and compaſſion towards the perſon 


of the offender. But, if we have any 
charity or love to our adverfaries, we fhal 
be really afflicted with the evil that belal 
them ; and therefore will never willingy 
procure ourſelves that trouble by infliqup 
it on them. It is an evidence of a wicked 
and malicious humour to pleaſe ourſehs 
in the mifery of another, or delight in 
evil that brings us no good. Whate 
latitude the Jews either had or pretend 
to, it is not lawful for us to deſire eye ff 


eye, or tooth for tooth, unleſs we could Y 
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that his eye would ferve our head, or his 
hand fit our arm, or his pain allay our 
torment, which he had ꝓrocured to us. 
From hence we may judge what is to be 
thought of thoſe who are ready to revenge 
the ſmalleſt injury, even an uncivil expreſ- 
fon, with the death of the offender; 
never being ſatisfied till they have ven- 
tured two lives and as many ſouls, in the 
combat: A thing which. ſhould not be 
named among Chriſtians, but with the ſame 
deteſtation we have againſt the vileſt ac- 
tions; for whatever colours of bravery or 


| gallantry it may be painted with, itis really 


nothing elſe than a more ſpecious and for- 
mal kind of murder. Nor does it differ 
from the baſeſt aſſaſſination, ſave only in 
this, with the wickednels of attemping an- 
ether's life it joins the raſhneſs and folly of 
expoſing our own. | 
Laſtly, 'The love which we owe our 
enemies, does exclude all ſupercilious and 
kornfull contempt and negle& of them. 
Which I mark the rather, becauſe ſome 
think they have ſufficiently obeyed the 
precept, if they overlook an injury, as 
thinking the perſon below their revenge. 
Mean while their corrupt nature rcliſhes 
% much pleaſure in the ſcorn and * 
| | 0 
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of their enemies, as it could in therevay} fied 
of the injury: their wicked humours a} ne: 


6 not ſtarved, but only change their d thing 
. Of this nature was the anſwer of the p harm 


loſopher, to ſome who incited and promꝶ I þy y 
ed him to revenge, 1f an a/s kick me, ai faſtai 
kick him again? This is but a lame A wou! 
miſhapen charity; ic hath more of pi there 
than goodneſs, We ſhould learn of tk} © By 
Holy Feſus, who was not only meek, WY gur e 
lowly. We ſhould contemn the injury, al} but e 
pity the weaknels, but ſhould not dildit fy 46 
or deſpiſe the perſons of our enemies. M jt mn 
rity vaunteth not herſelf, is not puff liging 
doth not behave herſelf unſeemly. gain | 
Having thus diſcovered; thoſe tg en 
which are inconſiſtent with charity, ml} Para 
excluded by the love of enemies, it remis peak 
that we thew what it does import andy fy as 
quire. 25 | | qualif 
Firſt, then it imports an inward kinda cer js 
and affection; which if it does not amoi ſgul 
to that paſſionate tenderneſs which weh thing 
for our near relations and intimate frienk$ =» Ag. 
yet it implies a good-will towards thay thoſe 
and friendly concernment in their inte call f 
If we love an enemy, we ſhall wiſh WI ad 7; 
welfare, and rejoice init, and be unfeignelf Punger 


ſorry for any diſaſter that befals him ; give h; 


Of loving our Enemies. 15 
farſhall we be from rejoicing in his mistor- 
tunes. And certainly had we a right ſenſe of 

things, we ſhould be more troubled for the 


harm which our enemy does to his own ſoul 


by wronging us, than for the prejudice we 


| {uſtain by him; our compaſſion towards him 


would diminiſh, if not altogether ſwallow 
thereſentment of what we ſuffer from him. 
But our kindneſs and good will towards 
our enemies muſt not reſt in empty wiſhes, 
but expreſs itſelf in kind words and friend- 
actions. When we ſpeak to our enemy, 


it muſt be in ſuch ſmooth, diſcreet, and ob- 


ging terms, as are moſt like to mollify and 
can him; that by /oft anſwers we may 
turn away his wrath, and ſhun all griveons 
words, which ftir up anger. When we 
ſpeak of him, it ſhould be as advantageouſ- 
ly as we can with truth, concealing or 
qualifying his faults, and praifing whate- 
ever is good in him. And ſure he muſt be 
lmgularly bad in whom we can find no- 
thing to commend. l 
Again, We muſt perform for them all 
thole good offices which their neceſſities 
all for, and our power can reach. Do 
good to them that hate you. I our enemy 
lunger wwe muſt feed him; if be thriſt, we muſt 


0 give him drink : ſo ſhall we heap coals tf fre 
Oo 


pou 
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upon bit head, to mollify his obdurate 


temper, and overcome his evil by our good 


but not to aggravate his guilt and puniſh, 


ment, as ſome miſtake the words: fot 
though that be many times the iſſue, yet 
oughtit not to be any part of our deſign. 

Laſtly, Becauſe all that we can do fot 
the good of enemies ſignifies little, we mull 


employ our intereſt in the court of heaven 


in their behalf, begging of God that he 


would turn their hearts to himſelf and to 
us, and bleſs them with the pardon ofall 
their fins, particularly the wrongs they 
have done to ourſelves, and with all thing 
neceſſary for their preſent welfare or future 
happineſs. Pray for them that deſpitefull 
uſe you. And this is the ſureſt evidence 
of our charity to them. Mild words may 
be deſigned as a ſnare to intrap them, and 
courteſy} may be done them to ſerve our 
vanity, or a generous kind of pride; which 
may make us delight to have our ent 
my indebted to us, as knowing that it 
more glorious in the eyes of the world u 
raiſe a fallen adverſary, than to trample 
on him. But it muſt be only obedienee i 
God's commands, and ſincere love to out 
enemy which can make us take him iat 
our cloſct, and into our heart: to ſha 
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Of loving our Enemies -- £59 
ourprayers with him, and make him par- 
take of the, fruits of our devotion; and 
to have that fame concernment for his in- 
tereſts as for our own, at once recommend- 
ing them both to our heavenly Father. 

By this time I hope you underſtand the 
«importance of tis precept of our Saviour, 
Love your enemies - it remains, that we ex- 
hort you to the performance. And I ſhatl 
begin with an argument, which may be of 
force to give the firſt aſſault to our rebellious 
inclinations, and make way for further and 
more mild perſuaſions; and it ſhalt be, the 
indiſpen fable neceſſity of the duty. We 
mult not look upon this as a matter which 
ve may do or omit at pleafure; nor yet as 
a counſel of perfection, highly commen- 
able, but not abſolutely neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion. It is as indiſpenſably required as any 
other duty of our religion; and he who re- 
ſolves not to obey in th's inſtance, may re- 
nounce his baptiſm, and abandon chriſtia- 
nity. None can eſcape the obligation of 
the precept, unlefs he be fo rarely happy as 
to have no enemies; nor muſt any think to 
redeem themſelves from this by ſome other 
performance. Let our opinions be never ſo 
orthodox, and our zeal in maintaining them 
never fo fervent ; let our prayers be never 
| Q 2 ſo 
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ſo f requent, and all our diſcourſes raviſhing;, 


let our other attainments be never fo great 


and our confidence of our ſalvation never Þ 


io ſtrong: yet, if we refuſe to obey thi 
precept, we are none of Chriſt's diſciples; 
or, in the words of the Apoſtle, we may lay 
Though I ſpeak with the tongues of men and 


angelt; though I have the gift af prophecy, 


and underſtand all myſteries, and all know 


ledge; and though I beſtow all my goods N 


Feed the poor; yea although I give my bod 


be burned, and have not this charity and low, 
even to mine enemies, it profiteth me tte 
thing. And our Saviour himſelf tells us 
in expreſs terms that un/c/s we forgive other 
their treſbaſſes, neither will God forgnt 
1 ours. Yea, he hath taught us to pray 
for pardon, in ſuch terms as. \nporis® 
dreadful curſe upon ourſelves, if we at 
malicious and revengeful, while we beg 
God would pardon us in the fame mannd 


that we pardon thoſe who ſin againſt us 
fubſcribing, as it were, with our own band 


and confirming out of our own mou 
that ſentence which ſhall be pronounced 
againſt us; for even ſo will God n 
us, 1. e. he will take vengeance on us, 

we have dealt ſo with others. And as hob 
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own condemnation in prayer; alſo they: 
eat and drink it in the holy ſacrament. And 


men are commonly ſo far convinced of 


this, that many chooſe to keep back from 
the table of the Lord, that they may more 
freely entertain their animoſities, © But, 
alas! what a folly and madneſs this is!. 
Think, they to excuſe a ſin by the neglect 
of a duty? Or can they put off death, as 
they do the participation of the ſacrament? 
Or can they hope to be admitted into the. 
eternal enjoyment. of God, if they ſhould. 
die in that malice, which renders them. 
unfit to approach unto him in that holy 
ordinance ? Donotdeeeive yourſelves; never 
ſhall any enter into thoſe bleſſed manſions, 
thoſe regions of peace and love, whoſe heart 
is not firſt inſpired with charity, and ſof- 
tened into a compliance with. this very pre- 
cept. And it were as abſurd, to think that 
a man may be malicious and revengeful all. 
lis days, and yet go to heaven, there to 
learn meckneſs and charity, as to think that 
a man may be luxurious and diſhoneſt in 
mis world, and become temperate, and 
honeſt, and happy in the other. In a word. 


Whatever ſhifts we may make to deceive 


eurſelyes, the command is clear and expreſs, 
the ſanction ſevere. and peremꝑtory; we 
O 3 5 have 
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have but our choice of theſe two, Tove of 


enemies, or damnation. 

Nor can this ſeem unreaſonable to any 
who conſiders, that God as the author of 
our natures, the creator of all our faculties 
way juſtly rule our inclinations, and di 
pole of our love and affection: and yet he 
is content (if I may fo ſpeak) to bargain 
with us, and to buy off our natural, or n. 


ther wicked refentments; offering us his 
own mercy and favour, freedom from hell; 


and everlaſting happineſs, on this, amongſt 


other conditions, that we love our enemies. 


Nay, farther, the duty is in itſelf ſo tes 
fonable, that the more fober of the Het 


thens, who had nothing above reaſon 9 


teach them, have acknowledged it, it 
not as neceſſary, yet as highly becoming, 
and an eminent inſtance of a virtuous and 
generous mind. Plato could fay, That i 
jury is by no means to be done, nor 10 be . 
paid to him that has, done it. And when 
malicious perfon. faid to Zeno, Let me 
periſh if ] don't do you a- miſchief ; his ans 


fwer was, Let me periſh if I don't recontilty| 


thee tome Antoninus tells us frequently 
That all reaſonable creatures are born 
one another 5 and that it is the part if 
Juſtice ta bear with others; That it i 

LES 5 througy 
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through ignorance they offend us, not knows 
ing the right way to their own happineſs ; 


and therefore wwe ſhould rather inſtru them 
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better, than hate them: That the beſt kind of 4 #42 | 


revenge is, not to be come like them in wicked» 
xeſs and malice. And many other excellent 
arguments does that royal philoſopher bring 
to the ſame purpoſe. And P/atarch gives 
this as one of the reaſons why God is ſo 
flow in puniſhing wicked perſons, that we 
may learn meeknefs and patience by his ex- 
ample, adding that excellent - obſervation, 
That aur greateſt happineſs and perfedtiun 
conſoſts in the imitation of our maker. 7 
But, to leave the teſtimonies of Hea- 
thens, the obligation of this precept of lov- 


| ing our enemies may be-deduced from an- 


other, which every man will acknowledge to 
behighly reaſonable, the doing to others what 
we would have done to onrfelves., Every 
one of us deſires to be loved and cheriſhed 
by others; to have our faults pardoned, 
our failings overlooked, and our neceſſities 
ſupplied. Or, if any be fo hanghty and 
ſtubborn, that they difdain a courteſy from 
an enemy; yet I hope there is none fo 
mad, but he defires the favour of God; 
Whoſe hatred he deſerves infinitely more, 
than his moſt bitter enemy can deſerve bis. 
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How then can we think it unreaſonable 


to allow that to others, which ourſehe 
expect and defire? Can we look that an 


maſter ſhould forgive us ten thouſand talents 


if. we take our” fellow-ſervant by the tima 
and hale him into priſon for one hundred 


pence ? Or with what confidence can we 


fay, pardon our fins, unlefs we be willing 
to add, that we pardon thoſe who fin again| 
us ? Certainly, if it be reaſonable to ſeek 
pardon, it is juſt and equal to give it and 
nothing but blind ſelfiſhneſs, and extras 
gant partiality, can teach us to make 
unreaſonable a difference betwixt ourſele 
and others. 4 
Again, The reaſonableneſs of this:duy 
will farther appear if we compare it with 
that malice and revenge which it does op 
poſe. Can there be any thing more agianl 
natural reaſon, than to delight in an al 
which can bring no benefit to us? Vet ii 
is the very nature and eſſence of revenge: 
for, if the damage we ſuſtain can be * 
paired, it is no revenge to ſeek it; and 
it cannot, it does no way alleviate the ei 
of the accident, that we draw him thi 
cauſed it into as great a miſery: nay, ut 
leſs we are unnatural, and without bout 
it will augment out trouble to ſee _ 4 
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And he is a miſerable perſon 
indeed, whoſe delight is in miſchief, whoſe 
good is the evil of his neighbous Yea, I 
may ſay, that he who returns an injury is 
many times more unreaſonable than he 
who offered it: for he who firſt wrongs 
mother, hath commonly ſome temptation 


of advantage by it; which revenge cannot 
But if he has done it out of 


pretend to. | 
mere malice, yet he is not worſe than the 


-other who returns it; there being as much 


phantaſtick pleaſure in ſpite as in revenge: 
both are alike miferable'and extravagant. 

And who are they againſt ' whom we 
bend our malice and revenge? Are they 
not men, partakers of the ſame nature, de- 
ended from the fame ſtock with our- 
ſelves, fellow- citizens with us in this world, 
and with whom weſhould hope to live for 
ever in a better? And ſhould we not bear 
much with thoſe who are fo nearly relat- 
ed tous? Nay more; they are the work- 
manſhip.of God's hands and, for any thing 


we know, either are, or may become his 


children and friends: and dare we pretend 


ay love to God, if we do not ſpare them for 
vis fake? And laſtly, if they have done us any 
real wrong, they are in ſo far fooliſh, and 
eſtitute of reaſon: and who would quarrel 


with 
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with a madman; Certainly an injurion 
perſon knows not what he is doing, for h 
can never wound his neighbour but through 
his own ſides, nor prejudice another ig: 
trifling intereſt, without hazard ing hisom 
eternal concernment; and therefore he 
deſerves our pity rather than our hatred, 

Much more might be brought to d 
monſtrate the reaſonableneſs of what out 
Saviour calls for in the text: but I hope 
what has been already ſaid may ſuffice h 
ſtop the mouths cf malicious and revenge 


ful men, who are ready to quarrel with it, 


And if this or any other duty ſeem abſurd 
or unreaſonable to us, we may learn the 
cauſe from the apoſtle, The carnal man rt 
ceiueih not the things of the ſpirit of Gal 


Hr they are foolifhnefs unto him &. It is the 


carnality of our heart that makes it ſeemſo; 
and therefore, inſtead of diſputing the duty 
let us endeavour to.purify our ſouls, and 
open the eyes of our mind; and we ſhall 
find it to be true, which wiſdom ſaid 
her doctrines, They are all plain fo bm 


7 


that underſtandeth, and right to them that fill 


* 


knowledge. . | 
But in the third place, the love of ene 
mies is not only neceſſary and reaſonably 
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pre 


bt alſo amiable and delightful; it has 2 
neat deal of pleaſure and ſweetneſs in it. 


Of this I confeſs. the greateſt evidence 
muſt be had from the experience and prac- 


ge of it; the nature even of earthly plea- 
ſures being ſuch, that only the enjoyment 


an make a man know them. But, though 


te full knowledge hereof require a nearer 


xquaintance, yet even thoſe who look at 
i diſtance, may perceive ſomething of a- 


niablenels in it, eſpecially comparing it 


with the trouble and uneaſineſs of that vice 


t would deliver us from. Malice and re- 
4 renge are the moſt reſtleſs and tormenting 


ullions chat can poſſeſs the mind; they keep 
in a continual harry and diſorder; they 
maw a man's heart with anguiſh and vex- 


ation, and embitter all his enjoyments; 


they marr the pleaſures of the day and in- 


terupt the repoſe of the night. Solomon de- 
rides theſe men, They ſleep not except 


they have done miſchief; and their ſleep is 
taken away except they cauſe ſome to fall xX. 

On the other hand, the meek and peace- 
able man, whoſe mind is brought to a com- 


Pliance with this precept, is above the ma- 
tice of his enemies. It is not in their power 


to vex him. Amidſt all the aflaults of in- 


juries 
w Prov, iv. 16. | 
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juries and affronts, he is firm as a rock 
which no winds can ſhake, no waves 


Moe. 


convert or ſhame his adverſary by his g 
tience and friendly behaviour. And tha 
the conſciouſneſs of performing his dug; 
and aſſurance of future reward, aflait 
him infinitely more pure and ſolid plex 
ſure and delight, than any can expect hy 
indulging and gratifying their vengeful 
humour. 

The advantages of this duty will man 
clearly appear, when we take a view d 
thoſe prejudices which commonly are ar 
tertained againſt it; which ſhall be aut 
next work. | 


. Firſt, then, ſome cry out upon this pre! 


cept as injoining impoſſibilities, doing ve 


lence to the very conſtitution of natuts 


and obliging men to a debt that no mans 
able to pay. They will tell you that ith 
as eaſy to hate ourſelves, as to love All 
enemies; to love pain, as to bear an injul 
meekly: fleſh and blood can't endure 
What arrogance and preſumption is thi 


thus to impeach the divine laws ? It is i. 


poſſible; therefore God ſhould not hat 
commanded it. Such is their reaſoning 


Wet 


He is happy in the calmneſs an(/ 
ſcrenity of his ſpirit; and is ſure either ty 
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Were it not far more rational to argue 
thus: It is indiſpenſably commanded, there- 
"TY fore it muſt needs be poſſible? And fo it 
has been to all good men that ever lived; 
Tvy and fo it will be, by God's aſſiſtance, to all 
EI that make it their ſtudy. Fleſh and blood) _M 
| cannot do it. True enough; but then take ⁵³ 
uy dis into the account, Feſ and blood ſhall 


Ralf „ever enter into the kingdom of heaven. It 
ie is indeed againſt the propenſion of our cor- 
t oy rupt nature; but it is the work of Chri- 
gel ſtians to mortify their corruptions. And 
if we think it impoſſible, at the command 
1 of God, and for the purchaſe of heaven, 
"OF to love an enemy, and pardon an injury, 
e box would we bear thoſe hard trials which 
a Chriſtians have ſuffered by the cruelty of 
I perfecutors? Whether is it caſter to ſuffer a | 
L. wrong, or to give our bodyto be burned? | 
| WO Certainly when we have obeyed this pre- 4 
Ky cept, we;have not yet reſiſted unto blood; and 
Wy therefore that obedience can never be im- | 
1 poſſible, ſince harder things may be ex- | 
"OF pected from us. Therefore ſeriouſly ſet | 
0 about the work, and endeavour to bring | 
pe your minds to a compliance with it; and | 
. then your own experience ſhall confute | 
* { theſe idle pretences, and evince the poſlibi- | 
4 lity of the performance. | 
ning | | 
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Another prejudice againſt this precept, Iz 


That it ſeems to encourage injuries, by 
hopes of impunity and reward; givin 
the delinquent occaſion to expect Link 
and love, inſtead of the puniſhment which 
he deſerves and ſo we ſhould draw upon 
ourſelves a ſecond injury by not requiting 
the firſt. | 

But we have already told you, that this 


precept does not forbid the exerciſe of ju 


tice by thoſe to whom the ſword is com 


mitted, when the publick ſecurity calls for it 
As a parent may at once love and correct his 
child, ſo may a judge be. in charity with 
the perſon he does puniſh. And though 
it ſhould be granted, that by pardoning 
injuries, we do expole our ſelves to new 
ones: yet would this amount to no mot, 
but that we may ſuffer hardſhips by our 
obedience to God ; which I hope is note 
nough to diſpenſe with our duty. But ttt 
ly the matter goes not commonly thus: for 
if we conſult either our own obſervation, 


or the experience of others, we ſhall find. 


that meek and charitable perſons are molt 
ſeldom expoſed to injuries, or engaged i 
troubles. He muſt needs be a deſperately 
wicked perſon, who will offer a ſecond in 


jury to one who hath requited the 7 
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with kindnefs and love. Such a ſweet diſ- 
poſition will molify the hardeſt hearts, and 
charm the moſt froward humours; eſpe- 
cally if we carry ourfelves with fuch pru- 
dence and diſcretion, as may teſtify that 
we arc ated by a noble and generons cha- 
ty, and not by a ſtupid infenſibility. How 
often does a ſoft ar frver turn away wrath ? 
and the overtooking of an injury prevent 
farther trouble, throwing water upon the 
ſpark before it break forth into a flame? 


Hence, if we look upon meek and quiet 


perſons, we ſhall ordinarily find them hap- 


py in the peace of their families, and fa- 


your and kindnefs of alf their neighbours; 
whereas the angry, quarrelſome, and ma- 
licious perſon, is an eye-ſore to all about 
him; his neighbours fhun him, his ſervants 


_ dread him, and all abhor and avoid him. 


And therefore the obfervation of this pre- 
cept of our Lord, is ſo far from expoſing, 
us to new injuries, that by the mercy of 
God it will prove the beſt means to ſecure 


our tranquillity. Peace fhalt be the reward 


of a peaceable temper, 

But, laſtly, ſome will tell us, that the 
bye of enemies, and pardoning injuries, is 
mconſiſtent with the principles of” honour ; 


and will expoſe us to contempt and deri-- 


Pa” fion. 


divine, and forfeit eternal happineſs! Bu 
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fion. But, alas! to what a fad paſs are we 


come, if neither reaſon nor religion. may 
preſcribe the rules of honour; if our not 


ons of it mult be taken from the language 
ol the ſons of Belial, of ſtrife and violence; 


if to imitate the Deity in his moſt glorious 
attribute of mercy and forgiveneſs, and be 
come perfect as our Father which is in hes 
en is perfect, be accounted a baſe and diſ 


| honourable thing; and if from this vain 
imaginary phantaſtick ſhadow of reputz 


tion, we will violate all laws, human and 
who are they that will think the worſe of 
you for your patience? Same vain empty 
tools, ſome profane atheiſtical wretcheg 
whoſe judgments arc not valuable, nor 
their praiſe worth the having. Or what 
can they ſay of you, but that you are me 


and lowly, imitators of that bleſſed maſter 


whom we profeſs to ſerve? And why do 
we own the name of Chriſtians, if we be 


aſhamed of the ſpirit and life of Chriſtiz | 


nity? Why do we not call ourſelves afte 
the name of Cain, Nimrod, or ſome othet 
angry and revengeful deſtroyer, if wee 
ſteem thoſe qualities more glorious and ex 


cellent? But, if we have any deference for 
ſo wile a man and great a King as Solomon, 


he 


— 


Of king our Enemies; | 
ge will tell us, that it 7s the honour of a man 
n ceaſe from ſtrife; and that he that is 
ſlow to — 4 is better than the mighty ; and 
le who-ruleth his ſpirit, better than he who: 
taketh-a-city. 

Thus you fee how unreaſonable thoſe 
prejudices are which keep men from the 
practice of this neceſſary duty. It remains 
now, that we hint at ſome helps for the 
performance of it. * r 

The Heathens were pretty ingenious in 
deviſing motives of patience. They would 


ll us, that if we were newly offended, it - 


was too foon to reſent it; if long time fince,. 
it was too late. ¶ the offender be too ſtrong 


for us, it were folly ta contend; if be were 


tor weak, it were a ſhame, Are we offend-- 
e by a friend; let us remember our old 
friendſhip ; if by an enemy, let us do him a 
kindneſs, and he will ds fo no more. But 
Chriſtianity will direct us to better means 
for compoſing the ſoul into the meekneſs, 
and charity which it does require. 

The firſt E hall recommend, is humility. 
Let us learn to have low thoughts of our- 
ſelves; and then we ſhall have both fewer 
enemies, and be more inclined to love them. 
Pride and felf-conceit makes us over-rate 
ery petty injury, and inclines us to re- 


>. Fs venge 


\ 
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venge; but if we conſider what poor cop 
temptible things we are in ourſelves, and 
what we have deſerved, if not from men, 
yet from God, whoſe inſtruments they ar 
for our correction, we fhall be little con 
cerned at what the world calls affrontz 
and caſily reconciled to thoſe who ha 
wronged us. 

Secondly, Let us learn to have a loy 
eſteem of the preſent world, and all thing 
therein; and this will cut off the occaſion 
+4» of our hatred and animoſities. Men maj 
wrong us in our fortune or reputation; 

but they cannot rob us of piety and virtug 
of the favour of God, and eternal happinels 
And therefore, if our minds be once railed 
above thoſe tranſitory vanities, we cannot 
meet with injuries worth the reſenting. It 
we aim at heaven, and the glory of another 
world, we ſhall not ſtand to quarrel and 
contend about any trifling intereſt in out 
way thither. IX" 


9 5 


Thirdly, The frequent and ſeriow | 


thoughts of death, would conduce much 
| to allay our hatred, and diſpoſe us to meek» 
neſs and charity. Naturaliſts tell us, that 
when ſwarms of bees fight in the air, they 
are diſperſed, by throwing duſt among them, 


Did we in our thoughts often reflect 1 
| : that 


eth righteouſly. 
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that duſt whereunto we muſt all ſhortly 
return, we ſhould more eaſily lay down 
our quarrels and animoſities. While we 
contend about ſmall things little do we 
conſider that death is coming on apace, and 
will ſwallow up the victor and the vanquiſh- 
ed; him that is in the right, and him that 
is in the wrong. Look back upon the 
private contentions, or publick commotions, 
which infeſted the world an hundred years 
ago; where are they who managed them? 
They are all gone down into the dark and 
filent grave. Death hath decided their 
controverſies, and within a few days it will 


do fo with ours, and ſend us all to plead 


our cauſe before our great judge; and it will 
go ill with us, if we appear there in malice. 
Therefore, why ſhould our hatred be long. 
ſince our life is ſo ſhort? One would think 
we ſhould find better employment for the 
ſhort time we have to ſpend here. 
But, laſtly, and above all, let us propoſe 


ourſelves the bleſſed example of the ho- 
| ly Jeſus, who when he was reviled, reviled 
ut again; when he ſuffered he threatened 


wt ; but committed himſelf to him that j udg- 


4 o 
, 


Let us frequently remember what great 
things he hath done and ſuffered for us 
| poor 
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poor ſinſul wretches ;. even while we were 
enemies and rebels to him; how that in all 
the paſſages of his life, and all the blogdy 
ſcene of his ſufferings, he was acted by that 
ſame charity and love to his enemies which 
he calls forat our hands. It was this which 
moved him to deſcend: from heaven, and 
clothe himſelf with the frailties of our na- 
ture, andendure the troubles of a calamĩtou 


life, and the pains of a bitter death, tg 


deliver us from thateternal miſery where- 
into we had plunged ourſelves. And may 
not his goodneſs and merey to us, well 
our hearts, and overpower the corruption of 
our revengeful nature, and inſpire us with 
earneſt} deſires and reſolutions to imitate 
his bleſſed example? After all that he hath 
done and ſuffered for us, can we be guilty 
of ſuch a ſhameful ingratitude, as to deny 
him this poor ſatisfaction and acknowledg 


ment, to pardon an enemy for his fake! 


Has be died for us when we were his et 
mies, and ſhall: we refuſe to live at peac 
with ours? Remember with what patien& 
he endured: the contradiction of ſinneri & 
gainſt himſelf; with what humility he dd 
condeſcend to waſh. the feet of that wick 
ed miſcreant, who was at the fame time ſe 


ſolved to betray him; with. what wü 
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lid he bear the ſupine negligence and ſtu- 


 pidity of his diſciples, who ſlept in the 


time of his agony. What charity and 
meckneſs did he evidence toward thoſe 
who ſought his life! He could have called 


for legions of angels to deſtroy them, or 
made the earth to open her mouth and 
ſwallow them up: but he would not em- 


ploy his miraculous power, ſave only for 


their good, reſtoring a ſervant's ear, and 
reproving the prepoſterous zeal of him 
who cut it off. Vea, while he hung upon 
the croſs and was approaching to the gates 
of death, all the cruel pains of body and 
far more intolerable pr of ſpirit which _ 
he than ſaſtained, did not leſſen his won- 
derful tenderneſs and affection for his 
bloody murderers: Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they to, Let us be 
frequent and ſerious in the meditation of 
theſe things. And if we have any venera- 
tion for the example of our Saviour, and 
any ſenſe of his infinite mercy, this will 
poſe us to the practice of his precepts, 
and the obedience of his laws; and parti- 
eularly the obſervation of this neceſſary, 
this reaſonable, and delightful duty, that 
We love our enemies. | | 
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NECESSITY and ADVANTAGE 
ol carly AFFLICTIONS. 


LAM. iii. 27. 28. 


It is good for a man that he bear the yoke i 
his youth. He ſitteth alone and keepeth 
ſilence, becauſe he hath born it upon hin. 


F | 'HE great difference and contrariety 


betwixt the maxims of the world 


and thoſe which religion doth. propoſe, i 


in nothing more obſervable than in taking” 


the meaſures. of happineſs and  felieity, 
The world accounteth him a happy man 


who enjoyeth a. perpetual calm 1 and:ſuny 


ſhine of proſperity ; whoſe pleaſant and jo 
ful days are never overcaſt with any cloug 
nor his tranquillity interrupted by any di 


aſtrous accident; and who was never a0 


quainted with any other change, but that 


which brought him the new and freſh reliſh 


of ſucceding . pleaſures: and © enjoyments 


But religion hath taught us to look updl 


this as a condition full of danger; mud 


more to be pitied than envied, to be feak 


ed than to be deſired. It hath taught 
to conſider afflictions as inſtances of tis 
divine goodneſs, as tokens and pledges d 


hy 


| bis Ic 
chaſte 


recieb 


ation 
Juſeful 
(aich 


Lord 


GP 


ad ſeek bread; they gave their 


fal. xciv. 12. 
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I tis love: (for whom the Lord loveth he 
chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon whom be 
I recieveth ); and that theſe ſevere diſpen- 
I ations are very neceſſary, and may prove 
"uſeful and advantageous: Bleſſed is the man 


(lich the Pſalmiſt) hom thou chaſteneſt, O 


Lird *, &c. It is good for me that I have 


een afflicted; that I may learn thy flatutes F. 


And the Prophet in the text, A ig good for 
a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. He 


vs at this time loaded with the heavieſt 
1 weight of trouble and ſorrow, what for 


the publick calamities of his nation, and 
what for his own particular ſufferings: His 


ye were running down with rivers of wa- 


ter, for the deſtruction t of the daughter of his 


le; they trickled down and ceaſed not. 


Judah was gone into captivity becauſe of 
aMliftion: ſhe dwelt among the Heathen, 
and found no reſt; all her perſecutors over- 
wok her in the ſtraits. The ways of Zion 


44d mourn, becauſe none came to the ſo- 


mn feaſts; the young and the old were 
hing on the ground in the ſtreets, the vir- 
zus and young men were fallen by the 
lword, and the few that remained, were 
larving for hunger. The people did gh, 
heir pleaſant 
things 
+ Pal, exix. 71. 
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things for .meat to relieve their ſoul; th 
children and ſucklings did ſwoon in the 
flreets, their ſoul was poured out into the 
mother's boſom ; the women did eat thei 
fruit, their children of a ſpan long. Auf 
the Prophet had a large ſhare in theſe g 
lamities, both by his own intereſt, and hj 
compaſſion towards his neighbour: Tan 
the man (ſaith he) that hath ſeen aſflicia 
by the rod of his wrath. Surely againſt w 
is he turned: he turneth his hand againſt u 
all the day. | 

But after he had thus bemoaned him 
ſelf, and given ſome vent to his paſſion and 
ſorrow, he puts a ſtop to the current that 
was grown too impetuous, and turns hi 
thoughts another way. He acknowledgel 
the juſtice of God's diſpenſations; and 
that it was a fayour they ſuffered no more 
This I recal into my mind, therefore haut 
hope. It is the Lord's mercies that we al 
wot conſumed, becauſe his compaſſions fl 
not. They are new every morning. Ni) 
when he had further pondered the matte, 
he finds himſelf indebted to the goodnel 
of God, even for the afflitions he endutet 
It is good for a man, &c. | 

The bearing of the yoke is an eaſy ai 
obvious metaphor, importing the * 
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of liberty, when our deſires are denied, 
and we have rot our wills, cannot ramble 
up and down as we pleaſe; and allo the 
preſſure of afflictions which gaul and tor- 
ment us, under which we ſmart..and 
proan. Such is the yoke which the Prophet 
tells us it is good for a man, that he*bear., A 
ſtrange doctrine indeed to fleſh and blood? 
and O how few do believe it! We judge of 
things by their outward appearance, and as. 
they affect us at preſent, ( Now noki, 
or chaſtening ſeemeth for the preſent to be 
ous, but grievous*) ; and we cannot per- 
ſuade ourſelves that there is any good in 
that which we feel to be troubellome and 
unpleaſant. But, if we conſult our, reaſon 
and our faith, they will ſoon bring-us to the 
acknowledgment of this truth, That A 
Hckion cometh not forth of the .dult, © nei- 
ther doth trouble ſpring out of the ground. 
The croſſes we meet with, are not the ef- 
fects of blind chance; but the reſults of a 
wiſe and unerring providence, which know- 
eth what is fitteſt for us and loveth us bet- 
ter than we can do ourſelves. There is 
do malice or envy lodged in the boſom of 
that bleſſed being, whoſe name and nature 
8 love. He taketh no delight in the 


2 4 2 Trouble 


Heb xii, 11 
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trouble and miſeries of his creatures: He 


doth not aflitt willingly nor grieve the child 


ren of men. It were infinetly unworthy | 


of his wiſdom and goodnels, to pleaſe hin 
ſelf in ſeeing ſuch poor creatures as we are, 
toſſed up and down in the world, to be 
hold our anguiſh, and hear our groang 
It is our happineſs and welfare which he 
| defigns in all his diſpenſations; and he 
maketh choice of the moſt proper and 
effectual means for that end. He feeth 
us wandering out of the way, ready to ruin 
and undo ourſelves; and he firſt eſſayeth io 
reduce us by milder and more gentle me- 
thods: he trieth our gratitude and inge- 


nuity by all the endearments of mercy and 
goodnels ; he draweth us with the cordsof 


love, and with the bands of a man. But. 


if we break all theſe bands aſunder, and 
caſt away theſe cords from us; if wet 
buſe his goodneſs, and turn his grace into 
wantonneſs; then, not only his juſtice, but 
his love to us, not only his hatred to lin, 
but his affection unto us, will oblige him 
to alter his method, and take the rod in 
his hand, and try what ſeverity can do. 
God's deſign in afflicting us, is excellently 
exprefled by the author to the Hebrews, 
chap. xli. ver. 10. He chaſteneth us for our 
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profit, that we may be partakers of his bo- 
lineſs. Holineſs is the higheſt perfection 
and greateſt happineſs we are capable of: 
it is a real participation of the divine na- 
ture, the image of God drawn on the ſoul: 
and all the chaſtiſments we meet with, are 
deſigned to reduce us to this blefled rem- 
per, to make us like unto himſelf; and 
thereby capable to be happy with him to- 
all eternity. This will more clearly ap- 
pear, if we reflect on the natural temper 
of our minds, and the influence which pro- 
ſperous or adverſe fortune is wont to have 
upon them. 1 

And, ſirſt, we are naturally proud and 
ſelf-conceited ; we have an high eſteem of 
ourſelves, and would have every body elſe 
to value and eſteem us. This diſeaſe is 


very deeply rooted in our corrupt nature: 


it is ordinarily the firſt ſin that bewrays it- 
ſelf in the little actions and paſſions of 
children; and many times the laſt which 
religion enables us to overcome. And 
ſuch is the malignity of its nature, that it 
renders us odious and vile both in the fight 
of God and man. It cannot but be infi- 
ditely diſpleaſing to that great and glorious 
Majeſty, to ſee ſach filly creatures whom 
be hath brought forth out of nothing, and 
| Q 2 Who 
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who are every moment ready to return into 
it again, and have nothing of their own 
but folly, and miſery, and fin; to ſee ſuch 
creatures, I ſay, either, ſo blind as to value 
themſelves, or ſo unreaſonable as to deſire 
others to value them. Good men mull 
needs hate us for it, becauſe God doth fo; 
and evil men hate us for it, becaule they 
are proud themſelves, and ſo are jeatous of 
the attempts of others to exalt themſelves 
as of that which tendeth to depreſs and d 
miniſh them. Pride alone is the ſource 
and fountain of almoſt all the diſorders in 
the world; of all our troubles, and of all 
our fins: and we ſhall never be truly haps 
Py, or truly good, till we come to think 


nothing of ourſelves, and be content that 


all the world think nothing of us. Now, 
there is nothing hath a more natural ten- 
dency to foment and heighten this natural 
corruption, than conſtant proſperity and 
ſucceſs. The Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of the 
proſperity of the wicked who are not in 
troubles as others, neither are they plauged 
like other men, preſently ſubjoineth the 
cite&, Therefore pride compaſſeth them about 
as a chain *. Sanctiſied afflitions cont: 
bute to abate and mortify the pride of ou 
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I hearts, to prick the ſwelling impoſthume, 


to make us ſenſible of our weakneſs, and 
convince us of our fins. Thus doth God 
oe the ears of men, and ſeal their inſtrue- 
tion, that he may withdraw man from his 
purpoſe, and hide pride from man *, And 
if they be bound in fetters, and be holden in 
rat of afſtiction; then he ſheweth them 
their work, and their tranſgreſſions that they 
have exceeded F. Afflictions do both put 
us on the ſearch: to find out the offences 
wherewith we have provoked God, and 
make us more ſenſible of the heinouſneſs 
and malignity of their nature: I have ſure- 
heard Ephraim bemoaning himſelf” thus, 
Thou haſt chaſtiſed me, and I was chaſtiſeu, 
ar @ bullock unaccuſtomed to the yoke : turn 
thou me, und I ſball be turned; for thon art 


the Lord my God. Surely after I was cha- 


ſhſed, I repented ; and after I was inſtrutt- 
ed, I ſmote upon my thigh: I was aſhamed, 
yea, even confounded, betauſe I did bear the 

reproach of my youth Þ. | : 
Another diſtemper of our minds, is our 
doo great affection to the world and world- 
ly things. We are all too apt to fer our 
bearts wholly. upon them; to take up our 
| n | "reſt, 


* Job xxxni. 16, 17. | i Jer. XXxIi. 18, 19. 
Job xxxyi. 8, 9. | 
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reſt, and ſeek our happineſs and fatisfai- 
on in them. But God knows, that thele 
may well divert and amuſe a while, they 
can never ſatisfy or make us happy; that 
the ſouls which he made for himſelf, can 
never reſt, till they return unto him: and 
thereſore he many times findeth it neccel- 
- fary, either. to remove our comforts, of 
imbitter them unto us; to put aives and 
WwormWwood on the breaſts of the world, 
that thereby we may wean our hearts from 


it, and carry them to the end of their be 


ing, the fountain of their bleſſedneſs and 
felicity. The few and little comforts of 
this life, (faith a perſon of great quality 
and worth), notwithſtanding all the troub- 
les and croſſes with, which they are inter 
larded, are apt to keep the hearts even of 
good men in too great love of this world 
What would become of us, if our whole 


life ſhould be altogether proſperous and 


contenting, without any intermixture of 
croſſes and afllitions? It is too probable 
we ſhould never look any further; but 
- conclude, with Peter on the mount of 
transfiguration, Lord, it 7s good to be herd 
As Almighty God hath a very great affec- 
tion to us, ſo h- is very deſirous of ou 
love; not that it bringeth any advantage 
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td him, but becauſe it is our greateſt hap- 
pineſs and perfection. He beſtoweth his 


mercies to gain our hearts; but, when we 


begin to doat on the gifts, and forget the 
giver, he becomes jealous, and takes them 


away, that he may not have any rival in 


our affection. And certainly it is no ſmall 
advantage to have our hearts in any meaſure 
boſened from the world, difintangled from 
every thing here below,  Puocungue pretio 
lee emitur : He makes a good 'purchaſe 
who obtains it, let it coſt him never fo 
dear. * 

Another bad effect which proſperity is 
wont to produce in our corrupt natures, 
ls that it makes us forgetful of God, and 
unthankful of his mercies. When ſecond 
uſes anſwer our expectations and deſires, 


I veare ſeldom wont to look beyond them: 


we never regard the fountain, till the ciſt- 


Jens begin to fail. This it was that made 
Apir to pray againſt a plentiful fortune, 


et I be full, and deny thee, and ſay Why ts 
e Lord? When the weather is fair, and 
he fails. are filled with a proſperous gale, 
be rough and ſtubborn mariners are ſel- 
dom at their devotion : but when the ſtorm 
kriſen, and the ſea begins to fwell, and 
ery wave threateneth to devour them; 

| then 
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then they cry to the Lord in their trouble, q 
on him who can alone deliver them out of 


their diſtreſs. The Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of | 


their ſtif-necked and rebellious prede 
ceſſors, tells us, that when God ſlew them, 
then they ſought him: and they rememberet 
that God was their rock, and the high G 


| their redeemer * In their affii&ion ( 


the Lord by the prophet) they will ſeek me 
early . I doubt not a great many de 
vout perſons will acknowledge, that it was 
ſome afflition or other that firſt taught 
them to pray. And as affliftions contri 


bute to make us remember our depend 


ence on God, and then cxcite us to leek 
unto him; ſo alſo they render us more 


ſenſible of our obligations unto him, aud 
more thankful for the mercies he hath be- 


_ "ſtowed on us. 
- ſible, that we ſeldom value any of the de 


We are ſo dull and inſen- 


vine mercies, till we find what it is 8 
want them. We put very little value on 
our food and raiment, and the ordinaty 
means of our ſubſiſtance, unleſs we has 


been ſometimes pinched with want. We 


conſider not how much we are indebted 
to God for preſerving our friends, ll 
ſome of them be removed from us. 1 

little 
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fitle do we prize our health, if we have 


never had experience of ſickneſs or pain! 
Where is the man who doth ſeriouſly bleſs 


God for his nightly quiet and repoſe? And 


yet, if ſicknels-or trouble deprive us of it, 
we then find it to have been a great and 
naluable mercy, and that it is God who 
Once more, Proſperity rendereth us in- 
enſible of the miſeries and calamities of 
athers. Thoſe who were at eaſe in Zion, 
tid not grieve for the afflitions of Foſeph. 
Bat afli tons do ſoften the heart, and make 


Jt more tender and kindly; and we are al- 


mys moſt ready to compaſſionate thoſe 
melts which Gurſelves have ſometime en- 


Jtured: the ſufferings of others make the. 


Kepeſt impreſſions upon us, when they 
put us in mind of our own. It is menti- 


med as a 7 motive to engage the 


aildren of I to be kind and merciful 
0 ſtrangers, that: they knew very well the 


wrt of a ſtranger, having been ſtrangers 


Ilemſelves in Egypt. Now, this tender 
Jad compaſſionate temper doth well be- 
eme a Chriſtian, whoſe duty it is to weep 


wth 1ho/e that weep and to have as deep a a 
ſe and feeling of the griefs of others, as 
le is wont to have of his own. 2 
| | ' Theſe 
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Theſe and many more advantages d 
ſanctified and well-improved afffictioꝶ 
bring to a Chriſtian; on the account of 


which 7? is good for him that he hath bum 


the yoke. But I haſten to that which is meꝶ 


tioned in the text. Only by the way (u 


I may not need to return) let me take no 


tice of the ſeaſon which is here mentioned 


as the fitteſt for a man to bear affliction: 
is good for a man that he bear the yoke i 
his youth. | 

We are all willing to put off the en 
day; and, if we muſt needs bear the yoke, 
we would chuſe to have it delayed till we 
grow old. We think it fad to have our 
morning overcaſt with clouds, to meet with 
a ſtorm before we have well launched fort 
from the ſnore. We are wont to indulge 
and applaud children and young folks 
their frolicks and jovial humours; and tel 
them, they. will have time enough for cates 
and troubles when they grow older: N 
turn that irony of Solomon's into. a ſerious 
advice, Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth 
and walk in the ways of thy heart, and tit 


 . feght of thine eyes. But the divine wiſdom, 


which knoweth what is fit for us, doll 
many times make choice of our E 
years, as the moſt proper to accuſtom u 
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he bearing of the yoke. And a little con- 
fderation will make us diſcover the advan- 


ages of this ſeaſon for ſuffering afflictions; 
i being at that time moſt neceſlary, 


Lmoſt tolerable, and moſt advantageous, 


Firſt, I ſay, they are then moſt neceſſary. 
For youth is the time of our life wherein we 
are in greateſt danger to run into wild and 

atravagant courſes : our blood is hot, and 
our ſpirits unſtayed and giddy ; we have too 


Aach pride to be governed by others, and 


wo little wiſdom to govern ourſelves. The 
{yoke is then eſpecially needful to tame our 
vildneſs, and reduce us to a due ſtayed- 
nels and compoſure of mind. Then "alſo 
tismoſt ſupportable. The body is ſtrong 
and healthful, and leſs apt to be affected 
Ah the troubles of the mind; the ſpirit 
out and vigorous, will not fo caſily break 
md fink under them. Old age is a bur- 
&n, and will ſoon faint under any ſo 
ent load. The ſmalleſt trouble is e- 
h to bring down grey hairs avith ſor- 
moto the grave. And therefore, fince 
e muſt meet with afflictions, it is certain- 
hz favourable circumſtance, to have them 


the time of our life wherein we are moſt 
Ae o endure them. And, laſtly, the leſ- 


I which afflictions tech us, are then 


moſt 
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moſt adventageous when we learn then 


betimes, that we may have the uſe of then 


in the conduct of our after lives. An ea 


ly engagement into the ways of religion l 
a great felicity; and the means whereby 
this is to be effected, can never be too 
ſoon adminiſtered. Youth is more ſoft and 

liable; and evil diſpoſitions are more er 


ſily cured, before time and cuſtom hae 


hardened us in them. A tree needs little 
force to bend it when it is young; and 
there needeth the leſs of the rod, if the 
child be brought, under diſcipline betimes, 
And thus on many accounts it 7s good fir 
a man to bear the yoke in his youth.” _® 

We proceed to the particular advantage 
of afflictions which is mentioned in the 


text: He ſitteth alone and keepeth ſilence 


becauſe he hath borne it upon him. "The 
words are capable of a twofold interpte 
tation, and both ſuit well with the pupole 
for we may either underſtand them po- 
perly of /olitude and ſilence ; or metapho 
rically, of patience and quiet ſubmiſim 
both of which are the good effects of ſane 
tified and well improved afflictions: ani 


accordingly we ſhall ſay ſomething Þ 


both, Nature hath made us ſociable cre 
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dination unto exceſs ; ſo that moſt perſons 
think it an intolerable burden to be any 
conſiderable time alone. 
love themſelves out of meaſure, yet they 
cannot endure their own converſation ; they 
had rather be hearing and diſcourſing of 
the moſt naughty and trivial things, than 
be ſitting alone and holding 
Outward proſperity heightens this humour. 
When the heart is dilated with joy, it ſeek- 
eth to vent itſelf in every company. When 
man is free of trouble and cares, he 
thinks of nothing but how to pleaſe him- 
ſelf with variety of diverſions and con- 
verſations. Crofles, on the other hand, 
render a man penſive and folitary ; they 
ſtop the mouth, and bind up the tongue, 
nd incline the perſon to be much alone. 
dadneſs makes his company difagreeable to 
others, and he- findeth theirs as little a- 
greeable to him: He ſitteth alone and heep- 
eth ſilence becauſe he hath borne it upon bim. 
Thus the fame prophet faid T /at not in the 
Hembiy of the mockers, nor rejoiced: I ſat 
ane becauſe of thine hand &. 

Now, he who conſiders, on the one hank 
the ouile we are wont to contra&, and the 
prejudice which we ſuſtain, by too much 
converſation 


Jer. xy, 17 


Though they 


their peace. 


. 
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converſation with others, and on the other 
hand, the excellent improvement we may 
make of ſolitude and retirement, will ac- 
count it a good effect of afflictions, that 
they incline and diſpoſe us unto it. In con- 
ſidering the cvils of frequent converſation, 
we are not to proſecute the groſſer and 
more ſcandalous vices of the tongue. It 
might ſeem a poor commendation of /oli- 
tude and ſilence, that a man is not ſwear- 
ing or lying, or ſcolding, or talking profane- 
ly when he is alone: a man may converſe 
enough, and keep himſelf free Ao thele, 
We rather chuſe to mention ſuch evils as 
are wont to be leſs noticed, and can be 
more hardly avoided. | 

And, firſt, experience may teach us all, 


get a remiſſneſs and diſſolution of ſpint; 


our minds, and diſpoſeth us to ſoftneſs and 
eaſy compliances. We find it hard enough 
at any time to compoſe our ſpirits to that 
ſtayedneſs and ſeverity which religion doth 
require: but if we be too much in com- 


mantain it. That chearfulneſs and com- 
plaiſance which is judged neceſſary to ren- 


der converſation agrecable, doth eaſily de- 
generate 


that much converſation doth ordinarily be- 


that it ſlacketh and relaxeth the bent of 


pany with others, it is almoſt impoſſible to 


- 


generate into levity and ſin: and we are 
very ready to diſpleaſe our maker, when we 


are too intent on pleaſing our friends. This 
looſe frame and diſſipation of mind which - 


ſociety doth occaſton, made a good man 
complain, Ex hominum conſortio . ve- 
no minus homo that he always came out 

company leſs a man. | 

Another prejudice we receive byſociety, 
is, That it fills our minds with noxious ima- 
ges, and fortifies our corrupt notions and o- 
pinions of things. Our hearts are naturally 
too much addicted to the things of the 
world; we mind them too much, and put too 
high a value upon them: and the diſcourſes 
we hear redouble the temptation, by bring- 
ing them continually tnto our thoughts ; and 


ſetting them off to the greateſt advantage. 


When we are alone in a ſober temper, and 


| take time to reflect and conſider of things, 


ve are ſometimes perſuaded of the vanity 
and worthleſſneſs of all thoſe glittering 


rifles whereunto the generality of mankind 


ate ſo ſadly bewitched: but when we come 
abroad, and liſten to the common talk, and 
hear people ſpeak of greatneſs, and riches, 
and honour, with concern and admiration, 
we quickly forget our more ſober and deli- 


berate thoughts, and ſuffer ourſelves to be 


R 3 carried 
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carried away with the ſtream. of the com- 
mon opinion. And though the effects be 
not ſo ſudden and obſervable, yet theſe 
diſcourſes are ſtill making ſome ſecret and 
inſenſible impreſſions upon us. 

Thus alſo is our judgment corrupted 
about the qualities and endowments of 
the mind. Courage and gallantry, wit and 


eloquence and other accompliſhments of 


this nature, are magnified and extolled be- 
yond all meaſure ; whereas humility, and 
meekneſs, and eien and all thoſe Chi- 
ſtian graces which render a ſoul truly ex- 
cellent and lovely, are ſpoken of as mean 
and contemptible things: for though men 
have not the impudence formally to make 
the compariſon, and prefer the former; yet 
their very air, and way of diſcourſing about 
theſe things, ſufficiently teſtiſies their opini- 
on. With what affection and concernment 
will they repreſent a gallant or learned man; 
but how faintly do they utter the character 
of a good man! And ſo, in cenſuring mens 
failings, they exaggerate the ſmalleſt inſtan- 
ces of weakneſs or imprudence, but ſpeak 


. lightly enough of the greateſt crimes. 


Drunkeneſs and whoredom are mentioned 
in ſuch terms as expreſs little ſenſe of their 
henious nature, and tend to leſſen the hor- 
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m* tor we ſhould have of them. Ambition and 
be Þ revenge, and ſuch other plauſable vices, are 
eſe Þ rather allowed than condemned. And while 
nd ve converſe in the world, and are accul- | 
I med toſuch repreſentations of things, our 
ted | judgments are thereby exceedingly corrupt- 
of ed, and we entertain falſe and pernicious 
nd { maxims. And ſo hard it is to guard our- 
of Þ {elves againſt the contagion, that we had 
be- better fit alone and keep ſilence, than be 
znd J continually expoſed to the temptation. 
wrt I ſhall mention but another of thoſe 
en | evils wherewith our converſation is com- 
ean J monly attended. The moſt ordinary ſub- 
nen ] ject of our entertainments are the faults 
ake |} and follies of others. Tur in perba, ſermo 
yet | ſeritur, vita aliena deſcribitur. We meet 
out |} and talk, and fall to deſcribe the life and 
in- deportment of others. Were this one 
ent theme of diſcourſe diſcharged, we would 
an; often- times find but little to ſay. I ſcarce. 
der know any fault whereof good perſons are 
ens | Þ frequently guilty, and ſo little ſenſible. 
an- They know perhaps the things are true, 
eak und they have no malcious deſign in re- 
nes. | porting them; they tell them only as they 
ned eo the publick news, to divert themſelves, 
ieir nd gratify their friends. But, would we 
or- Þ conſult our own hearts, and apply the great 
ror rule 
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rule of righteouſneſs, of doing unto others 
as we would be done unto ourſelves, we 
ſhould ſoon be convinced of a great deal 
more guilt and ſinfulneſs in ſuch diſcourſe 
than we are wont to apprehend. Hoy 
ill do we take it to have our failings thus 


expoſed, and to hear that any perſon hath 


made as bold with us as we are wont to 
make with others? Again how loth would 
we be, that the perſons of whom we ſpeak ſo 
freely, ſhould overhear our diſcourſe, or be 
informed of it? Now, if the practice had 
nothing blameable in it, why ſhould we be 

ſo ſhy to avow it? 
I have only hinted at theſe things: but 
he who ſhall ſeriouſly ponder them, will 
acknowledge, there is no little prejudice 
even in thoſe entertainments which pals 
for very innocent in the world; and that 
he ſhunneth much guilt and many ſnares 
who ſitteth alone and keepeth ſilence. But 
ſolitude and retirement do not only deli 
ver us from theſe inconveniencies, but alſo 
afford very excellent opportunities for bet- 
tering our ſouls. Thoſe hours we miſpend 
in needleſs viſits and idle talk, if rightly 
improved, might ſet us a great way forward 
on our journey to heaven. While we are 
too buſy in making or entertaining a& 
<quaintance 
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quaintance with men, we many times fall 
out of acquaintance both with God and 
ourſelves. 


The moſt profane and irreligious 
ſons will find ſome ſer ious thoughts riſe in 


their minds if they be much alone. And 


the more that any perſon is advanced in 


piety and goodneſs, the more will he de- 
light in retirement, and receive the more 
benefit by it. Then it is that the devout 
ful takes its higheſt flight in divine con- 
templations and maketh its neareſt ap- 
proaches to God. I find the valgar Latin 
rendereth the words of the text, Seaebit 
felitarius O' tacebit, quia leuavit fe ſupra 
ſe: The ſolitary perſon will fit ſtill and hold 
bis peace, becauſe he hath lifted up himſelf 


above himſelf; raiſed his ſpirit above his 


ordinary pitch. In /o/itudine (ſaith one 
of the fathers) aer purior, celum aperti us, 
familiarior Deus : In ſolitude we breath, as 


i were, in a purer air, heaven is more open 


tous, and God is more familiar and frequent 
in bis viſits, To which purpoſe ſome have 
applied that of the Prophet Hoſea, Behold, 


4 will allure her, and bring her into the 
wilderneſs, and there ſpeak comfortably unto 


her; or, as the original importeth, 7 will 
Heal unto her heart, That rule which 
= dur 
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our Saviour giveth for our devotion, 
enter into our cloſet, and ſhut the door behind 


us, is as neceſſaty to preſerve us from dis | 


ſtraction, as from vanity and oſtentation 
When we have retired as much as we can 
from the world, we do ſtill. carry too much 
of it along with us, The images of thing 
do ſufficiently perſecute and diſturb yy 
though we be not expoſed to the objech 


themſelves. Our bleſſed Saviour thought 


not the mountains and deſarts retixed 
enough for his devotions; but would add 


n the darkneſs and ſilence of the night. Little 


doth the world underſtand thoſe ſecret 
and hidden pleaſures which devout ſouls 
do feel, when, having got out of the noi 


and hurry of the world, they fit alone 


and keep ſilence, contemplating the divine 
rfections, which ſhine ſo conſpicuoully 
in all his works of wonder; admiring hi 


greatneſs, and wiſdom, and love, and re 
volving his favours towards themſelves; 


opening before him their griefs and thelt 
cares, and diſburdening their ſouls into hi 
boſom ; proteſting their allegiance and 
ſubjection unto him, and telling him 1 
thouſand times that they love him ; and 
then liſtening unto the veice, of God with 


in. their hearts, that ſtill and quiet 10 
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ich is not wont to be heard in the ſtreets, 
hat they may hear what God the Lord 


Vill ſpeak: for he will ſpeak peace unto his 
le, and to his faints, and viſit them - 


jth the expreſſions of his love.“ No 
lwonder if thoſe blefled fouls who have 
uſted the pleaſures of holy retirement, and 
hund themſelves, as it were, in the. ſuburbs 
if heaven, grow weary of company and 
fars, and long for the returning of thoſe 
lppy hours, as the hireling for the ſhades 
the evening: no wonder they pity the 
boliſh buſy world, who ſpend their days in 
rnity, and know not what it is indeed to 
1 | 
But here I would not be miſtaken, as if 
l recommended a total and conſtant re- 
lrement, or perſuaded men to forſake the 
wrld, and betake themſelves unto de- 
s. No certainly; we muſt not abandon 
le ations wherein God hath placed us, 


Jior render ourſelves uſeleſs to mankind. 


Witude hath its temptations, and we may 


& ſometimes very bad company to our- 
hes, It was not without reaſon that a 
e perſon warned another, who profeſſed 
bdelight in converſing with him ſelf, Vide 
cum homine probo : Have a care that you 
keeping company with a good man. A- 


buſed 


7 
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buſed ſolitude may whet mens paſions and 
irritate their laſts, and prompt them 9 
things which company would reſtrain. And 
this made one ſay, that he who rs much 
alone, muſt either be a ſaint or devil. Me 
lancholy, which inclines men moſt to r6 
tirement, is often too much nouriſhed au 
fomented by it; and there is a peeviſh and 
ſullen lonelineſs, which ſome people affet 
under their troubles, whereby they feed 
on diſcontented thoughts, and find a kind 
of perverſe pleaſure in refuſing to be com 
forted. But all this ſays no more, but that 
good things may be abuſed; and excels oc 
diſorder may turn the moſt wholſome fool 
into poiſon.. And therefore, though I would 
not indifferently recommend much ſolitude 
unto all; yet, fure, I may ſay, it were good 
for the moſt part of men that they wen 
leſs in company, and more alone. 

Thus much of the firſt and proper ſenke 
of ſitting alone and keeping filence. We 
told you it -might alſo import a quiet and 
patientſubmiſſion to the will of God; the 
laying of our hand on our mouth, that n0 
expreſſion of murmur or diſcontent m 
eſcape us. I was dumb, ſaid the Pſalmiſt! 
opened not my mouth, becauſe thou didſt 4 
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And the Prophet deſcribeth our Saviour's 
patience, that he was oppreſſed, and was af< 


fied yet he opened not his mouth: he was 


brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter and as a 
ſheep before the ſhearers is dumb, ſo he open- 
ed not his mouth*, Indeed a modeſt and 
unaffeted ſilence is a good way to expreſs 
our ſubmiſſion to the hand of God under 
afflictions. The Heathen moraliſts, who 
pretend much to patience, could never hold 
their peace; but deſired always to ſignal- 
ze themſelves by ſome fetches of wit, 
and expreſſions of unuaſual courage. But 
certainly the mute and quiet Chriſtian be- 
haves himſelf much better. Loquaci/- 
ſimum illud filentium : That eloquent and 
expreſſive ſilence ſaith more than all their 
vain and Stoical boaſtings. We cannot 
now inſiſt in any length on this Chriſtian 
duty of patience, and ſubmiſſion to the 
will of God; we ſhall only ſay two things 
of it, which the text importeth. Firſt, 
That this leſſon is moſt commonly learned 
In the ſchool of afflictions: He ſitteth alone 
and keepeth: ſilence, becauſe he hath borne it 

pon him. In that forecited place of Jere- 
mah xxxi. 18. Ephraim bemoaning himſelf, 
atowledgeth that he had been as a bullock 
unaccuſtomed 


II. Iii. 7, 
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unaccuſtomed to the yoke ; which makeh 
the greater reluctancy againft it. Chile 
that are much indulged are the more i 
patient if they come to be croſſed; an 
there is too much of the child in us 
The Apoſtle tells us, that tribulation wark 
eth patience x. Cuſtom makes every thing 
more tolerable unto us; and” if it pleaſe 
God to ſanctify the firſt ſtroke, the ſecond 
is received with the greater ſubmiſſion, 
The other thing I have to ſay on this dv 
ty, is, That this advantage of affliction i 


very great and defirable; that it is indeed 


very, good for a man to have borne the yt 
in his youth, if he hath thereby learned # 


keep ſileuce when the hand of the Lord u 


u po Hm. There is nothing more accept 
able unto God, no object more lovely and 
amiable in his eyes, than a ſoul thus pro 
ſtrate before him, thus entirely reſigned 
unto his holy will, thus quietly a" 
to his ſevereſt diſpenſations. Nor is it! 

advantageous unto ourſelves; but ſweet 
encth the bittereſt occurences of our lik 
and makes us reliſh an inward and ſecte 
pleaſure, notwithſtanding all the ſmart 

affliction: ſo that the yoke becomes {up 
portable, the rod itſelf comforts us; and 


* Rom, v. 3 | 
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we find much more delight in ſuffering the 
will of God, than if he had granted us our 
wn. Now to this God who loveth us, and 
orrecteth ns for our profit, that we may 
be partakers of his holineſs, and thereby 
of his happineſs ; to God the Father, Son, 
ind bleſſed Spirit, be all honour, praiſe, 
and glory, now and for ever, Amen. 
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